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SCRIBNER’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


RHETORIC: Its Theory and Practice. 
By Austin PHELPs, D.D., late Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, and Henry A 


VN 1 
Rhetoric, and Oratory in Amherst 


College. Svo, 220 pages, $2.25 net 


William Shakspere. History of the United States. 
A Study in Elizabethan Literature. By Bar- By E. BENJAMIN 
RETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor of En- 
glish at Harvard College. 12mo, 439 pages, 
$1.75 


| The English Novel. 
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2 volumes. With Maps, a er 
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£1 net 


Brown University. 


Civilization During the Middle 
Primer of Psychology, 


Ages. 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of By GeorGE B, Adams, Professor 
Philosophy, Yale University. 1I2mo, 224 Yale University. Svo, 463 pages, $2.50. 
pages, $1.00 net. 


Fanciful Tales. 
By FRANK R. Stox 


Langworthy. W 
of History, FE. Burt os 
An arrangen 


stories f 


HERBART AND THE sicniemyeoniahapriny 


By CHARLES De GarMo, Ph.D., 


> 0 


President of Swarthmore Colleg 


(Sixth volume in Great Educators Series 


Psychology; Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory. 


in the University of Fs 
A Treatise of the Pbenonena, Laws, and sophy in Brown University. Svo, 460 pag Translated by ART 
Development of Human Mental Life. By an Ei l 
GEORGE T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy, wo ov net. 
Yale University. Svo, G64 pages. 


A Study of Ethical Principles. 


Science and Metaphysics. 
By James Sern, A.M 


, Professor of Philo By Dr A. Rien, Pr 


ceturer on S 
phy of R 
34.50. 


Siow 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp, 
This new volume of Professor Ladd is devoted to speculative 
as a continuation of a series of works on psychology 
works which are descriptive in their character 


Professor of Philosophy in Yale 1 


» discussion and the 


iVersity 


or the science of mental 





r, and is a treatise in metap! 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities. 


By WILLIAM Ramsay, late Professor at Ox- Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. By Mrs Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
ford. Fifteenth edition. Revised and part- ARTHUR BELL (H. D’Anvers Fourth Edi- MoRGAN CALLOWAY, jr, Ph D., Pr 
lv rewritten by RopOLFo LANCIANI of tbe tion. I2mo, S52 pages, 373 illustrations, in the Uni f 
University of Rome. 8vo, 573 pages, + plates, $3.75. 
and 98 woodcuts. $3.00 net. 


Elementary History of Art. Select Poems of Sydney Lanier. 





ofessor 
itv of Texas. 12mo, $1.00 net 
é The Realm of Nature. Making of the Ohio Valley States 
Logic: Inductive and Deductive. lial Ai 7 . AO 9 
By Hue R. MIcu. An Outline of Physiog 1660-1837 

By WILLIAM MinTO, late Professor in the raphy. Woitb 19 maps and ¢8 illustrations ‘eae 

University of Aberds en. 12mo, 355 pages, I2mo, $1.50 net By SamveL ApaMs Drake. With 
with diagrams. 31.25 net 


many 
Maps and Illustrations. I2mo, $1.50 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 


v JAMES H. Hys.op, Instructor in Ethics, Columbia College, New York 


Svo, 470 pages, $2.50. 
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Eduttdionsl 
CALIFORNIA, Los 4 ngeles, West 23d Street. 
| cael 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEO, A. CASWELL, Principal. — 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 ae ere. 
rC4 AT 7S ‘TK ool for 
VEST END INSTITUTE. Gin ere 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion Tr 
Mrs. 8. i. capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 
"CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. : 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 708 Chamber “ _— 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAI 
Law Department of Lake Forest Cniversty Two 
and three year course. For information address 
E. E. Barrett, LL.B., Secretary. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. ys 
T.TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH FRENCH, 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 





M4SSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass.Institute of ious Pea is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute F 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
-— nnd business. 
_ mistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
wa 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


yew UNIVERSITY Law 


School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
A TSS LEWIS’ S 


HOME AND vee. ‘emeen 
FOR GIRLS "i 





MASSACHU SETTS, Cambridge. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


_ Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GaRLAxD, Principal. 


” MASSACHUSETTS Greenfield. 
-OSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home soho Mig thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E e, ’ 
25th Year. JAMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASS4CHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S Ho. WE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 Boys. 27th y 
H, W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. — 


MASsAC HUSETTS, Wo orcester, 66 West Street. 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys. —eeepenes for College or Scientific 
School. _Send for c atal logue. pe as, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 


| ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
Fé ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved * 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 


minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
A ISS COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, -— oo Boar ling-School 
for young ladies ae 
Students prepared for Caleee 


sae grounds for outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
M's: S ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
l Dav School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


ME S. JOHN McGINA TS, Jr. OF NEW 
York, has taken an apartment, No 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desi Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
Whi'e, New York Evening 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, A.bany, N. Y. 

—Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages and Music. a ey 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New £ mnasium; cottage dormitories; improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 











Park St., Boston. 


will ve sent to any address. 





logue, address the Principal. 














F:educatonal. 


Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design. and also in 
artistic “poten BE ig Principal instruc- 
tors: F arbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawin and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective) Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the — 
For circulars ging Sees information, addre 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences: supe rior cul- 
sine Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE- 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 


PENNSYLY ANI A COLLEG E 


LITARY 
CHESTER Pa. a Year. Winter term begins Jan. 9,95. 
Civil Engineering ‘C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (AB. 
PREPARATORY CouRSES in English and Classics. 
Infantry, Artillery, ~ Cavalry Drills. 
Catalogues of Col. C E. Hyatt, Pres. 








THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 
AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class a advantages to a limited 
number of earnest studen 
_Send for a Catalogue to the PRESIDENT. 


RIVERVIEW ACADENY, 


POU GHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by ry of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





Teachers, ete. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER(YALE, 


A two degrees) desires a permanent connection 
with some university or sctentific school. Eight years’ 
ractical experience. Address 8. A. R., 13 Bellevue 
treet, Boston. 


N AMHERST “GRADU A TE — SIX 
years’ experience in College and University Li- 
braries, 2 years in a high-class Publishing House, wishes 
a a position é as librarian. Address “W.,” care of the Nation. 
RIVATE SECRETAR Y.—POSITION 
wanted by highly educated Semen. Elegant, rapid 
i a expert accountant. J. M. N.,48 Church St., 


ANSKRIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low prices 
R. A., C olumbia C ‘ollege, 


7 UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M., 17 Plympton St, 
Cambridge, "Mass. 


TARVARD - ~ Tutoring for Admission,— 
H. H. BroGan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 C hurch Street Toronto: 
808 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 12016 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 


Ev ERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AN. D F OREIGN TEA CH. 
Governesses, ¢tc., 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Apply to 





to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HEALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 

211 Wabash Ave., Chicago.—We are in need of 
several Professors for college fehsehoe open at the holi- 
days, and of teachers for high-school work. Corre- 
spondence solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wes a change at an increased salary should address 
B. RUGGLES Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


kaon <hr NV’S TEA cee eS" 
gency. Oldest and best known in the 
Ratablishea 1855. 8 East 14th Be Sy. ¥. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8:Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE PUBLICATIONS FOR 1894 OF 


G. P. PUT] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Story of the Civil War. A Concise 


Account of the War in the United States of America 
between 1861 and 1865. By JoHN CopMAN Ropes, To 
be complete in three parts. Part I. Narrative of 
Events to the Opening of the Campaigns of 1562, 
with 5 maps, 8vo, $1 50. 


The Winning of the West. By Tueovore 
ROOSEVELT, author of “Hunting Trips ‘of a Ranch 
man,” “The Wilderness Hunter,” etc. Volume III. 
The Fourding of the Trans-Alleghany Common- 
wealths, 1784-1790. Octavo, with map, $2.50. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 


sians. By ANaToLe Leroy-BEAULiev. Trans- 
lated from the French by Z. A. RaGozix, author of 
“The Story of Assyria.” Three volumes, S5vo, with 
maps. Parts I. and II. now ready, each $3.00. 


Oliver Cromwell. A History. By Sawer 
HARDEN CHURCH. With portrait in pbotOgravure, and 
plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. svo. $3.00. 


The Writings of Thomas Paire. 


eal, Sociological, Religious, and Literary 


Politi- 


M. D. Conway, with introduction and notes. To be 
complete in ng volumes, uniform with the“ Life of 


Paine.” Vols. l. and 11, each $2 50. 


The Writings and Correspondence of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. To be complete in ten volumes, Svo, half lea 
ther, gilt tops. Price re to subscribers, $5.00, 
Limit-d edition, 750 copies. Vols. III. and IV. 


The Life and Correspondence of Rufus | 


King. Edited by his grandson, CHar.es R. 
KiNG, M.D. To be completed in five volumes, Svo, 
half leather, gilt top. Vol. I. (now ready) $5.00. 


A History of Social Life in England. 
A Record of the Progress of the People in keligion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, 
Commerce, anc ‘Manners, from the Earliest — to 
the Present Date. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C To 
be complete {n six volumes, Vols. I. and i (now 
ready) each, cloth, $3.50. 


Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 
By Horace WALPOLE. Four volumes, octavo, with 
sixteen portraits in photogravure. Limited to 1,000 
numbered sets. Perset in cloth extra, $18.00, 


Spain and the Spaniards. py £ bMoxpo 
Amicis. Translated from the Italian “by Ww. Cady, 
Saragossa Edition. 8vo, with illustrations, $2.25. 


Heroes of the Natiors.— New numbers. ) 


Large mo. illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; half-lea 
ther, $1.7 


lo. Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
y J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON. 
i. 


rican Slavery. By Noaun Brooks 
Nations—Story of the. 


Large vin illustrated, each, 
leather, $1.7 


XL. The ell of Australasia. 
TREGARTHEN. 


XXXIX. The Story of Japan. By Davip Murray 

XLI. The Story of South Africa. By G. M. THEAL. 

XLII. The Story of Venice. By ALeTHEA WIEL 

XLII. The Story of the Crusades. By T. 8. 
ARCHER and C, L. KINGSFORD. 

The Life of John Paterson, Major-General 


in the Revolutionary Army. By THomaS EGLESTON, 
LL.D. Large Svo, illustrated, $2.50. 


Napoleon. py Avexaxpre Deas 
from the French by John B. Larner. 


Maximilian and Carlotta. 
perlalism. By JoHN M. Taytor. 


(New 
cloth, 


Numbers. ) 
$1.5¢; half 


By GREVILLE 


Translated 
12mo, $1.50. 


A Story 


Illus. 12mo, $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tennyson. His Artand Relation to Modern Life. 
By StTorForD A. BROOKE, M.A. 12mo, $2.00 


Egyptian Book of the Dead. 
introduction, a comple‘e translation, 
chapters on its history, symbolism, 
Charles H.S. Davis, M'D., Ph.D. 
tions. Large quarto, $5.00. 


The Sketch-Book. By Wasurncton IRVING 
The Van Tassel Edition. Two volumes, octavo, print- 
ed from new ty pe. with artistically designed borders, 
and $2 tllustrations (mainly in photogravure). Cloth 
extra, $6 U0; three-quarter levant, $12.00 


Piers Plowman, 1363-1390. 4 Contribu 
tion to the History of Engin Mysticism. By J. 


J. 
JUSSERAND, author of * lish Wayfaring Life in the 
14th Century,” ete. Svo, my on $3.50. 


Edited with 
and various 
etc., ete., by 
With 126 illustra- 


De: seriptiz 


vw pro spectt léses of the ** Slory of 


Edited by | 





NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


The Religion of a Literary Man 


(Religio 


Scriptoris). By RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 12mo, $1.00 
Prose Fancies. j2mo, with portrait, $1.00 
The Women of Shakespeare. py Lovis 


Lewes, Ph.D. Translated from the German by HELEN 
ZIMMERN. Octavo, cloth extra, $2.50 


Studies in Medieval Life and Literature. 
By E. T. McLaveutiy, late Professor of Belles. Lettres, 
Yale University. l2mo, With an Introduction by 
Prof. J. R. LouNssury, $1.25. 

Tales of a Traveller. py Ww. Iavixe. The 
Students’ Edition. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by W. L. PHetrs, A.M., Instructor in English 

» Literature at Yale College. 12mo, $1.00. 

Seven Thousand Words Often Mispro- 


nounced. py W.H. P. Payee Third Fdition 
(twenty-sixth thousand), carefully revised, and with 


a supplement of 1,400 Additional Words. $1.00 
5,000 Words -ommonly Misspelled. 
By W.H, P. Payre, author of “7,000 Words Often 
Mispronounced.” lé6mo, 75 cents. 
About Women: what Men Have Said. An 
Everyday Book. Compiled and arranged by Rost 


PORTER. 1tmo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Lives of Twelve Bad Men. Original 
Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By Various Hands 
Edited by THomas SEccomBe (Rallfol College,Oxford 
Fully illustrated. Svo, cloth, $3.50. 


| The Works of William Shakespeare. 


| 


Aavabame Lincoln, and the Downfall of Ame- | 


Ariel Edition. Now complete in forty volumes 
Each Play in a separate volume, pocket sive. large 
type, complete, and accurate text, 500 illustrations, 
and bound in flexible morocco. Sold separat: ly, per 
volume, 40 cts. aud 75 cts. Sold also in sets, in cloth, 
leather, and calf. Send for prospectus, 

American Song. 4 Collection of Representa 
tive American Poems, with Analytical and Critical 
Studies of their Writers. Edited by A. B. Stmonps. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Verses and Fly-Leaves. 
ART CALVERLEY. I6mo, full 
gilt top, $1.50. 


The Wind in the Clearing, ang other Po 
ems. By RoBERT C. ROGERS. 12mo, gilt top, $1 25 
Random Roaming, and Other Papers. 


By Avaustus Jessorr, D.D., author of the “ Coming of 
the Friars,” ete. 12mo, gilt top, with portrait, $1.75 


More Celtic Fairy Tales. Cotiected by. 


By 
leather, 


CHARLES Srt 
circuit edges 


JosErH 


Jocoss, Llustrated. Svo, $1.75. 

Principles of Procedure in Deliberative 
Bodies. By Grorce C. Crocker. New editior 
revised and greatiy enlarged. lLémo, 75 cts 

The Hawaiian Archipelago. py Isaneira 


BirD-Bishorp. First American edition  lilustrated 
5. 


Svo, gilt top, $2.2 


FICTION. 


Autonym Library, The. [ssued in chope 
ration with Mr. Unwin of London. Oblong Zin up 
cloth, each 50 cents 
No. 1—The Upper Berth. By F. Marton Craw 

FORD. 
No. 2—Found and Lost. By Mary PurTvam Ja 

The Play-Actress. py Ss. R Crocxerr. au 
thor of “ The Raiders,” ete. I6mo, $1.00 

Peak and Prairie. From a Colorado Sketch 
Book. By ANNa Friver, author of “A Literary 
Courtship,” ete. Ifmo. With frontispiece. $1.0 

| Ships that Pass in the Night. py Bex 
TRICE HARRADEN. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


of Im. | 


vy ofthe Nat 


Incognito Library, The.—rhe 


Americal 


edition of Mr. Unwis’s “Pseudonym” Library. Ob 
long 24mo, bound inlimp cloth Price, each, 50 cta 
No. 1.—The Shen's Pigtail, By Mr. M—— No. 
2.—The Hon. Stanbury and Others. By" Two.” 
No. -Lesser’s Daughter. By Mrs. ANDREW 
Dean No. 4.—A Husband of No Importance. 
By Rita. No. 5.—Helen. By Oswatp VALENTINE 


In Varying Moods. By Bearrics HakRADEN 
1é6mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 0 cents 

Eyes Like the Sea. py 
Abd Autobiographical Romance. 


The Story of Margredel 


Marrrs J 
1@mo, $1.00 


Being a Fireside 


KAI 


History of a Fifeshire Family. By Davip STORRAR 
MELDRUM. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 
Quits. By the Bakoness Tavtpra@rs. Leonora 
Edition. Two volumes, 12m >, $2.50 
A Modern Wizard. py Ropaieces Orro 
LENGUL, author of “An Artist in Crime,” et 16mo 


cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 





LAM'S SONS, 


The Hudson Library. \ series 


tion, by authors from each side of the Atla 

monthly issues. Entered as second class at 

number, 50 cents, yearly subseriptions, § 

No. 1. Love and Snawl-Straps. By ss 
LvctLLe Now 

No.2 Miss Murd: An Enigma. By Assi Ax 
THARINE GREEN 

No. 3. How Thankful Was Bewitched 
James K. Hosmer 

The volumes of the Huds brary are als 

a library edition, incloth vers, price § 


An Altar of Earth. py poyace Mixx 


with frontispiece, $1 
No Enemy (But Himself). y, : 
HvuprarpD, author of * Forbes of Harvard “ 
2S full page illustrations, 1Ymo, 6! 
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The Week. 


Tue Democratic caucus of the House 
of Representatives has voted by 81 to 59 
in favor of the bill known as the Springer 
substitute for the Carlisle currency bill. 
The caucus refused, in the most decisive 
manner, to make this action binding on in- 
dividual members. The 81 affirmative votes 
are not sufficient to pass the bill, as against 
the Republican votes in the House, nearly 
all of which will be cast against the 
measure on account of the State-bank 
feature, if for no other reason. Therefore 
there is little likelihood of the bill reach- 
ing the Senate. It is, nevertheless, a 
great step forward when the Democratic 
party votes that something ought to be 
done looking to the substitution of bank- 
notes for greenbacks. The party has ac- 
tually voted to ‘‘ take the Government out 
of the banking business.”’ 








The chief merit of the bill under con- 
sideration is in section 9, which provides 
that the secretary of the treasury may, in 
his discretion, use the surplus revenue of 
the Government in the redemption and re- 
tirement of the legal-tender notes to an 
amount not exceeding 70 percent. of the 
new bank circulation taken out. This 
clause ought to be made rather more im- 
perative and definite. It ought to provide 
that the legal-tender notes be cancelled, 
destroyed, and not reissued. But as it 
stands, it is a sign of returning sanity 
in the Democrats, and we venture to say 
that it will not be lost upon the Republi- 
can party. The latter has made itself in 
some sense a defender of the greenback as 
a symbol of loyalty, “‘battle-scarred and 
blood-stained,” but it has never pinned its 
faith to it as a financial instrument to the 
same degree as the Democrats, who have 
been the real devotees of cheap money 
until they were pushed from the altar by 
the Populists. The writhing of the silver- 
ites as they see their faction dwindling is 
perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
the caucus. Mr. Bland saw the ground 
slipping from under his feet, and he could 
do nothing but utter disconnected cries of 
‘‘ National banks,” ‘“ Sixteen to one,” 
‘** Money of the Constitution,” etc.; but he 
got no attention. The Democratic party 
has broken away from his lead completely. 





Mr. Bourke Cockran is the first Con- 
gressman, we believe, to question the 
commonly accepted saying that the green- 
back is operating like an endless chain of 
buckets to take gold out of the Treasury. 
This idea was suggested by Secretary 
Carlisle, in his annual report, in these 
words: 


**One of their most obvious effects is to de- 





feat all attempts of the Treasury to procure and 
keep constantly on hand a sufficient : 
gold to inspire entire confidence. at home and 
abroad, in the ability of the Government to pre 

serve its own credit and maintain a sound cur 
rency for the use of the people. Frequent 
issues Of bonds for the purpose of procuring 
gold, which cannot be kept after it has been 
obtained, will certainly cause increased dis 
trust,”’ ete. 


mount of 


ur 





There are two facts to be weighed in 
examining this subject: first, that the 
$100,000,000 gold reserve which was ac 
cumulated in 1878, was never disturb 
ed by this chain of buckets as long 
as the Government had a surplus of 
income over expenditure; (2) that the 
recent drain upon the gold reserve 
has been just about equal to the de 
ficit of revenue and has gone on pari 
passu with the deficit. Now let us sup 
pose that the legal-tender note should 
cease to exist to-morrow. There isno longer 
any chain of buckets by which the public, 
the banks, or the gold -exporters can 
draw the yellow metal from the Treasury. 
Will the secretary be able, therefore, to 
protect his gold reserve? Not if he con 
tinues to pay his daily expenses. It is 
true that his receipts will now be 
largely of gold, perhaps wholly so, be 
cause if $500,000,000 of paper were 
suddenly taken from the circulating 
medium, the demand for instruments of 
exchange would absorb all the existing 
silver certificatesand banknotes, and more. 
But if the secretary's income is less than 
his outgo, he must take the difference out 
of his gold reserve, and if the deficit con 
tinues many months, he will be on the 
market for a new loan. So it appears that 
the greenback, although guilty in many 
ways, is not guilty as charged in the 
secretary’s indictment. While Mr. Cock 
ran expressed doubts whether the green 
backs were operating in the particular 
mode described, he considered them an 
unmitigated evil, and urged that they be 
treated as other Government debt is 
treated—that they be funded into interest- 
bearing bonds and extinguished. This is 
the fundamental condition of currency re- 
form. 

If the retirement of greenbacks is the 
fundamental condition of currency re- 
form, it may be asked why the Baltimore 
plan ignored it. This is a very proper 
question, and it was fittingly answered 
by Congressman Hendrix in the de 
bate on Saturday. The Baltimore bank- 
ers did not seek to regulate the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy apart from the 
banking question. They limited them 
selves to the mode of issuing, securing, 
and redeeming banknotes, leaving the 
question of legal tender to be settled by 
Congress in its own way and time. 
Probably the bankers took the view 
that if they asked for the retirement 
j of the greenbacks, they would stir upa 
: host of enemies who would say that they 


















were trying to clear all other currency out 
of the road in order that they might mo 
nopolize the field and fasten themselves like 
bloodsuckers on the community. Important 
reforms are sometimes defeated at the first 
onset if a charge of personal self-interest» 
can be brought against their advocates 
There would be just sufficient plausibility 
in such a charge to convince many peopl 
that the Baltimore plan was founded 


the private greed of a comparatively 
small number of men, than which nothing 
could be more destitute of trut For 
this reason, we presume, the greenback 


} 


question was not touc! Yet it is 


undoubtedly true, as Mr. Hendrix said, 


, 
ed upol 


that the Baltimore bankers, without a 
single exception, desired the retirement : 
the greenbacks, and have so desired ever 


since the close of the war 


The documents sent to the Senate on 


Thursday by the Presidentin regard to the 


Bluefields affair mark the happy ttle 
ment of a long-standing and verat 3 


diplomatic controversy. For fifty years 
the protectorate asserted and exercised by 
Great Britain over the Mosquito Indians 
has been in one way and another an an 
noyance to our State Department, owing 
to its effect upon our relations with Ni 
caragua. Our treaties with Colombia, 
leading to the construction of the Panama 
Railway, and with Nicaragua, giving the 
right to build an interoceanic canal, in 
their turn led up to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which has long been a thorn in the 
flesh of our State Department. Now all 
the entanglements are cleared away at 
one stroke, through England's amicable 
agreement to renounce her protectorate 
over the Mosquito Coast, and the full as 
sumption of sovereignty over that strip of 
territory by the Government of Nicaragua. 
This peaceable diplomatic achievement 
has left the Jingoes speechless. 


Senator Aldrich rashly charged on Fri- 
day that the President was intriguing 
with Hawaiian royalist commissioners last 
summer, and that it was at their request 
that our war-ship was ordered away from 
Honolulu. Mr. Cleveland says, however: 
‘“*T never saw any member of this com- 
mission or committee, and have never had 
any communication or transaction with 
any of them directly or indirectly ’’—ex- 
cept to write them a note saying he could 
do nothing for them. But if the Presi- 
dent thinks to silence the patriots in that 
way, he is greatly mistaken. The Tribune 
says of the above statement that it has 
a ‘characteristic lack of directness and 
perspicuity.””, What would seem direct 
and perspicuous to this editor we cannot 
say, but he would not be satisfied in any 
case, for, as he adds, why did the Presi 
dent ‘‘keep quiet” about the affair so 
long if there was no treason hatching? 
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The patriots will be equally distressed 
by the latest news from the islands. The 
Government is not ‘‘solicitous’’ about hav- 
ing an American ship in Honolulu, as 
Lodge vows that it is, although if one 
came it * would be very welcome.’’ They 
would not fire on it. Worse than that, the 
British ship ‘‘sailed away on the 27th,” and 
the new British commissioner ‘‘ maintains 
most friendly relations with President 
Dole.’”? About the only comfort left for 
patriotic hearts is the fact that the Eng 
lish bishop in Honolulu still refuses to 
pray for the President of the Hawaiian 
Republic. This is distinctly hostile, in 
the case of a man so much in need of 
effective intercession, and if ‘ Alfred 
Honolulu” will only keep on denying the 
Hawaiian Government all benefit of clergy, 
we may get the islands yet. 





There are hints from Washington that 
an appropriation will not be made at pre 
sent to pay to Great Britain the sum 
agreed upon by the two governments 
for the settlement of the Bering Sea 
claims. <A failure to make the appro 
priation would not necessarily imply a 
repudiation of the treaty, but it would 
be a repudiation of that part of it which 
provides that the award, whatever it be, 
‘*shall be promptly paid.’? The fact is, 
that though provision was made in the 
treaty for the assessment of these damages, 
the Tribunal never passed upon them. 
The British made out a full schedule of 
their losses, and Judge Blodgett, on the 
American side, made an argument on them 
which showed that they were much exag- 
gerated; but they were never adjudged by 
the Tribunal. In truth, in the opinion of 
our counsel, not over a third were good 
claims. It seems a pity, therefore, that 
Mr. Gresham should have come to an 
agreement to pay them without further in- 
quiry. But his excuse is that they are 
not worth the expense of further inquiry. 
To examine them thoroughly would cost 
more than they are worth. What ought 
to be done in such a case it is hard to say, 
but the opportunity for a compromise or 
splitting of the difference seems a good 
one. 


The most easy and simple way of in- 
creasing the national revenues would be 
by doubling the present tax of $1 a barrel 
on beer, as proposed in the bill introduced 
by Mr. Money of Mississippi in ithe 
House on Thursday. It would not raise 
the price of beer by the glass to the 
consumer, and would merely reduce the 
present inordinate profits of the brew- 
ing industry, while it would add_ fully 
$30,000,000 a vear to the income from 
the internal-revenue bureau, without re- 
quiring any new machinery for the pur- 
poses of collection. In short, there is 
every argument for it from the standpoint 
of ‘the public — interest. Nevertheless, 





there is little reason to hope that the plan’ 


will be adopted. Both parties have al- 
ways feared to offend the brewing interest. 





The prohibition of American cattle and 
beef at the port of Antwerp on the ground 
of pleuro-pneumonia is clearly a_protec- 
tionist move on the part of the Belgian 
Government. It is probably the result 
of a combination of cattle-growers and 
butchers, resembling the combinations 
that have been made at different times 
in this country to exclude dressed beef 
from particular States, and. to require 
all animals intended for food to be 
slaughtered on the ground. These local 
statutes were quashed by a Supreme 
Court decision, since when we have been 
free from that kind of interstate protec- 
tionism. There is no supreme court that 
can help us in this case. Nor can we 
make any effective protest, since we have 
indulged so liberally in protectionism our 
selves. Retaliation will probably be resort- 
ed to after a time, although that is always 
foolish, and generally ineffectual. If Bel 
gium hurts us in the matter of our sales, 
that is no reason why we should hurt our- 
selvesin the matter of our purchases. But 
all nations resort to retaliation except Great 
Britain. It looks as though the latter 
were the only real friend, in the commer 
cial sense, that we have in Europe. Dis 
tressing, but true! 





Mr. Carroll D. Wright has an article 
on our last summer’s labor troubles in the 
January International Journal of EBth- 
ies, in Which he says many things which 
are wise and sound and some which are 
otherwise. Contradicting the opinion 
given in the report of the commissioners 
(of whom he was one, and presumably 
magna pars) who investigated the Chi- 
cago strike, he admits that arbitra- 
tion is impossible in the case of a sym- 
pathetic strike, ‘* because the sympa- 
thetic strikers have no grievances which 
can be arbitrated.’’ This being so, and the 
sympathetic strike being the only kind 
that is any longer so formidable as to re- 
quire state intervention, we cannot share 
his hope that great good is to result from 
‘the application, through various officers, 
voluntary and statutory, of the principles 
of conciliation and arbitration.’”’ For the 
ordinary strike no cumbrous machinery of 
arbitration is necessary, and to the extra- 
ordinary, sympathetic strike Mr. Wright 
confesses that itis inapplicable. He would 
reduce all strikes to a ‘* principle ’’ which 
is ‘‘at stake.’’ This need not be quarrelled 
with, but what is to be said of a writer 
who adds, ** We need not, in this connec- 
tion, take into consideration the violence, 
the rioting, the destruction of property 
which accompany some great strikes,’ 
because these are only ‘“‘incidents’’? We 
have had one judicial decision that violence 
is of the very essence of a railroad strike. 
And, what is more, this decision of the 
much-abused Judge Jenkins was strictly 
based upon the evidence in the case be- 








fore him. The labor-leaders frankly ad- 
mitted, under cross-examination, that their 
strike contemplated violence from the be- 
ginning, and that without it they would 
But, this 
aside, any man not asleep or in the Depart 


have had no hope of success. 


ment of Labor must know as a matter of 
fact that all the great strikes which dis 
turb the public peace are essentially vio 
lent. That is the only reason they do dis 
turb the public peace. It is because the 
peaceable strike of other days is now almost 
unknown that social philosophers are so 
much concerned about the existing violent 
type. Wedo not think that the social 
philosopher who starts out by ignoring the 
violence, or calling it only an * incident,” 
will get on very far in his solution of the 
difficulty. 





It is impossible to regard the election 
of Hamilton Fish to the speakership of 
the New York Assembly as anything less 
than a public calamity. He owes his 
selection entirely to the fact that he is 
Platt’s man. For several years he and Platt 
have been bitter enemics, but they 
together’ this year for mutual profit. 


* Came 


Both have been Tammany dealers for at 
least ten years, and Fish has held public 
office by Tammany favor during a greater 
part of that time, being at the present 
moment one of the appraisers of property 
condemned in the Croton watershed by 
Mike Daly, the celebrated water-purifier. 
Fish owes his nomination to the etforts of 
“Tou” Payne, the Platt agent of whom 
a Republican Albany correspondent de 
clares: ‘‘This is the same ‘Lou’ Payne who 
was ordered out of the Speaker’s room last 
winter, who was denounced as the tool of 
Tammany Hall, and who was mercilessly 
assailed by almost every newspaper in the 
State for opposing the reduction of the 
$75,000 fees of the Tammany sherill of 
New York city.’’ Al! these circumstances 
and facts make it plain that the: Assem 
bly is to be under the control of Tammany 
‘¢dealers’’ who have, during their politi- 
eal careers, preferred to share the profits 
of corrupt politics with Tammany rather 
than to antagonize and defeat Tammany. 
Mr. Fish’s selection must be interpreted 
by the honest people of this city as a dis- 
tinct and formidable menace to all genu- 
ine reform plans. 
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The last Legislature of this State was 
prevailed upon, by the plea that Ame 
rican citizens were being ruined by the 
cheap labor of unnaturalized aliens, to 
pass a law requiring that all laborers 
employed in the public works of this city 
should be citizens. The consequence is 
that nobody can be employed in even the 
most menial occupation unless he cither is 
a native of the United States, or, if born 
abroad, has been naturalized. The etfect 
of this restriction has been that the com 
missioner of street-cleaning could not get 
laborers enough after the December storm 
to remove the snow, and it isnot gone yet. 
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There never was any such trouble before, 
and it is entirely due to the provision of law 
that confinesemployment to citizens. Citi 
zens can do so much better at something 
else than cleaning streets that not enough 
cap be found to do the work in any emer 
gency like that created by a hard storm: 
and as only citizens can lawfully be em 
ployed, the work must go undone 


The principle here involved extends far 
beyond the streets of this metropolis. — If 
it is right that only citizens should be 
employed in the public works of this city, 
unnaturalized aliens should also be de 
barred from service in digging sewers, 
working mines, constructing railroads, and 
in all other branches of unskilled labor. 
Other places are, of course, as much in 
jured as New York by the spectacle of a 
man engaged in menial work who is not a 
citizen, and the rule should be universal 
if it is maintained at all. Everybody fa- 
miliar with the subject, however, knows 
that enough citizens could not be found 
to do the work that needs to be done 
throughout the country if such a rule were 
enforced. Originally the Irish were chiefly 
depended upon for construction work on 
railroads, but nowadays the Irishman who 
has been here long enough to become a 
citizen is seldom willing to take such a 
place. The Italians and men of other 
races who are now employed did not 
supplant the Irish: they simply filled 
vacancies left by the Irish. It is usu 
ally taken for granted that the only reason 
contractors have for employing aliers is 
because they can hire them more cheap- 
ly than citizens; but it is frequently the 
case, as with the commissioner of street 
cleaning in this city during the past fort 
night, that they cannot get citizens on an) 
terms. Many advocates of restricting im 
migration say that, if they could, they 
would stop it entirely. If this could be 
done, within five vears we should see the 
industrial development of the country 
arrested, because we could not find in 
the United States men who were ready 
to do the work that must be done. 
Kvervbody agrees that the criminal, the 
pauper, and the insane classes of foreign 
nations should be debarred admission to 
this land; but when we say that the man 
who is ready to come here and shovel snow, 
dig sewers, and work in mines shall not 
come, we disarrange the whole machinery 


of the industrial world. 


Any criticism which is passed on Dr. 
Parkhurst’s recent attack on Byrnes must 
be based on its untimeliness. It must be 
due to the belief that he has spoken too 
soon, or that it is undesirable as a mat- 
ter of policy to create an appearance of 
division in the reform ranks, in the pre 
sence of the apparent predominance of the 
spoils element in the organization of the 
Legislature. But these are minor consid 
erations. Ifweare to have, as the sole re- 
sult of our fiery rising, another * bi-parti- 


t 
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san police board,” and a reorganization of 
the force conducted under the supervision 
of Byrnes, who owes so much money to 
one of the most corrupt sourees of wealth 
this country has ever seen, Dr. Park 
hurst has not spoken too soon and cannot 
speak too loudly. We do not know whether 
there be any intention in any quarter 
to employ Byrnes in the work of reorga 
nizing the police force, but no force which 
he would reorgani: composed of men 


on Whose character he would pass, could 


possibly command the contidence of the 
public, or could possibly in the long run 
turn out much better than the one it is 
proposed to disband If we get Byrnes 
to reorganize, or have anything to do with 
the new force, it will be tantamount te 


the approval of the secret accumulation 


by a police officer of alarge fortune during 
his term of serviee, through gifts from 
Wall Street speculator tl rascally as 
well as the decent services he dare 
not na Can we atford tO manKke su h 
an annou ent to our new or reformed 
policemer If Dr. Parkhurst sees any 
chance of this, he ought not to be silent. 


Better have his discretion assailed than 


his honesty or public spirit 


Recorder CGiotf’s first official act. ts f 
itself ample justification of his election to 


the bench. . He issued an order for the re 


moval of all indictments from the custody 
of the district-attorney’s office, and the 
placing of ther in the custody of the clerk 


of his own court 


sent practice, whi 


He said that the pre 

has prevailed for 
many years, of leaving the indictments i 
the care of the district attorney was ‘*¢ 


tirely without wart 


hese papers = of 
this court. 1 . , Vy ASS 

4 Tes ~ 
practl< t s < 

fore s 

recor t tf = \ 

reg ape = 

Everybody at all familiar with the dis- 
trict-attorney’s office is aware that an ir 
respot! sib t tric lal, kn Vt as tl el lict 
ment clerk, has really been the custodian 
of these indictments for many vears, and 
that he has been a st o7 lite the only 
person in the city wl knew anything 
about them or exercised mucl ntro! over 
ther He « 1 pigeon-hoile st anv 
one of the i few persens would 
be any the wiser for it. The practice has 
been anabuse of the most far-reaching 
character, and abolishing it the new 
recor I as t re at a single stroke 
to sever tl ontr f criminals and law 
breakers over tl prosecuting legal ma 
chinery of the city thar 1 be accor 
plished in any other way. There is nota 


criminal in the city who will hear the news 
‘ 





of this transfer wi it a shudder. 

There will be a general concurrence in 
the x } f +) te tie? rari ro 
the wisd f the position regarding con 





solidation taken by Mayor Schieren of 


Brooklyn in his annual messag i 
opinion in that city was almost ey 

vided on the juestior as far as the t if 
the November election indicated, t if 
tit ative majority t N, \ ‘ 

tota pers ' { “has ‘ 

i st one fourt I ‘ t 
for Governor ist t t t i 
neNation issue Moreover, since ¢t 

{ ha col kt rat Pps t t t | 
posed union has ped, the pr 
ers of which might evi tiv | t 

the majority in November ¢ vay 
if they had been as act t is + 
Mayor Schieren takes t mi that t 
result must be accepted as sett 

of the question whet r t ties s tne 
consolidated but s f tpenraty ‘ 
oO sma ind f my s st 

uct \ t! A» t t ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ i { 


t t ‘ew \ { } 
it yr SIN } r f { 
fere . | alit \ ‘ ‘ 
the Greater New ¥ Hi 
the sug tien of G Mort ‘ ¢ 
( n ISS rn bye vat | t 
to discharge tl t " 
not have it trv t s ts t 


tree sett it t ire ft 
solidated, but there s t siurhtest 
necessity for anv | out the atte 
Itis not often that finan 
tions take on se pecularly distressir 
form as they have ass i in the colony 
of Newfoundland. Before the bank fail 
ure of Dec er t f the tw 
banks at St. John's w Virtually the \ 
reulating eal f tl} ane Bot 
f these banks suspended, and t 
dition of each proved to be that of 1 
solvency This, it is asy to see, pre 
sented a very different problem from the 
suspension of specie payments, such as 
happened with us in 1857 and 1861, or 
the temporary suspension of sh pay 


nt » chee] . 
ents on checks, such 


is characterized 
our panics of 1873 and 1883 Even had 


all our banks, in July, 1893, refused f 


redeem dey» sitors’ checks in cash, it was 
nevertheless well known that the banks 
were intrinsically solvent Certified 


checks, therefore, even on such banks as 
withheld cash payment, continued to fur 
At a trifling 


discount they were exchangeable for cash 


nish a medium of exchange. 
in brokers’ offices. Banknotes were ac 
tually at a premium. In Newfoundland 
one at least of the two banks of issue is 
a ipeless wreck; the solvency of the 
other is extremely doubtful. The prob 
lem, moreover, has not been one of 
money-hoarding. There is virtually no 
specie in the island except the meagre 
reserves of the fallen banks. 
currency in existence is the promises to 


The only 


pay by institutions which will probably 
never be able to redeem their promises. 
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ELECTORAL REFORMS. 
THe tone of Gov. Morton’s first message 
is in most refreshing contrast to any- 
thing of the kind that we have had from 
the executive chamber at Albany for ten 
years. For the first time in all that period 
there is the accent of sincerity in the ut- 
terances of a Governor concerning what he 
considers to be his duty towards the peo- 
ple of the State. No matter what Gov. Hill 
or Gov. Flower might say upon any great 
public question which was to come before 
the Legislature, everybody familiar with 
the actions of the two men knew that in the 
end the course adopted would be the one 
which was most conducive to the advanee- 
ment of machine politics. However plausi- 
ble the moral sentiments of the Governor 
might sound, everybody was perfectly well 
aware that they were to be withdrawn 
into the background when the time for 
practical legislation should arrive. It 
was always thusin regard to ballot-reform 
and corrupt-practices legislation. Both 
Hill and Flower had an abundant supply 
of favorable views for those measures, but 
they were never able to give their approval 
to any form of them that the Legislature 
passed which was unacceptable to Tam- 
many Hall and the Murphy-Sheehan-Mc- 

’ Laughlin machine. 

Gov. Morton’s deliverances on _ these 
subjects are more sincere in tone, and 
they command a hearing because of the 
belief that he will be amenable to reason 
and morality in deciding what course he 
will pursue when he is free to act. No 
greater waste of an intelligent man’s time 
was ever made than in asking him toappear 
before Hill or Flower witha rational argu- 
ment in favor of any measure. Neither of 
those men had any other conception of the 
executive veto power than to use it as a 
club over the members of the Legislature 
to compel their support of political mea- 
sures. Gov. Morton has a few well-ex- 
pressed words at the opening of his mes- 
sage which give assurance that he will not 
use that power in that way. ‘The chief 
executive,’’ he says, ‘should never use it 
{the veto] as an instrument to aid in im- 
pressing or imposing his will upon the 
Legislature, nor should it be invoked to 
serve personal or partisan ends.’’ Hence 
his views upon prospective legislative 
methods.are to be regarded as pledges by 
him to consider them solely upon their 
merits, and approve or disapprove them 
according as he shall be convinced of their 
public desirability or usefulness. 

What the Governor says about ballot- 
reform and corrupt-practices legislation ac- 
cords with the demands of the people for 
honest and secret elections. He favors the 
adoption of a blanket ballot, with party 
columns and emblems, and without the 
blanket ‘‘ paster ’’; single-name or individ- 
ual ‘‘ pasters”’ alone to be permitted. Two 
bills providing a blanket ballot in conformi- 
ty to this suggestion have been already in- 
troduced. One of them is the Sheffield 
bill of last year, and the other a new mea- 
sure which Senator Raines seems to have 








prepared. The Sheffield bill provides for 
a system similar to that recommended by 
the Governor. The Raines bill provides the 
blanket ballot recommended by the Gov- 
ernor, but, instead of allowing single-name 
‘*pasters,”’ provides that illiterate voters 
shall be allowed to take two election inspec- 
tors into the booth with them, one to re- 
present each political party, to assist in 
preparing his ballot. That is a thoroughly 
vicious provision which ought tu be strick- 
en out without ceremony. It would simply 
amount to allowing the bosses and corrup- 
tionists to keep tab upon the voting of every 
bribed voter, ascertaining surely that he 
keeps his bargain. There is one point 
about the Sheffield bill which ought to be 
considered carefully. As it stood last 
year it permitted a voter to vote an entire 
party ticket by placing a single mark ina 
space reserved for the purpose at the 
top. This plan has been in operation 
in several States, including Iowa, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, and in all of them 
it has worked so badly that there are 
general demands for ifs abolition. There 
is practically unanimous agreement that 
this single mark leads to confusion, that 
a dishonest inspector who is deft with 
his pencil may place a second mark over 
a party column while smoothing out 
the ballot, and thus cause the vote to be 
thrown out, and that the fairest and 
surest way is to require the voter to check 
the name of every candidate in the 
column. With the party name and sym- 
bol at the top, even the illiterate voter has 
no difficulty in doing this. 

In addition to the introduction of two 
ballot bills, Senator Parsons introduced a 
bill authorizing the use of the Myers 
voting-machine in New York city and 
Brooklyn, and another bill authorizing its 
use in all counties in which a majority of 
the towns have adopted it. This will bring 
the question of the use of the machine 
before the Legislature, and we trust will be 
the cause of a full and intelligent inquiry 
both into its merits and into the practica- 
bility of adopting it for general use in next 
fall’s elections. We observe that the 7'ri- 
bune quotes a ‘prominent man who has 
given the machine much study ” as saying 
that the machine provides no method by 
which a voter may vote for a candidate 
whose name is not on the regularly nomi- 
nated tickets. This prominent man’s 
‘¢study ’’ has not been carried very far, or 
he would have known that the machine 
has an admirable device to meet this con- 
tingency. It presents a blank space, with 
a knob, in which the voter may write any 
name he chooses or put on a _ paster. 
When he has done this, he presses in the 
knob, which becomes locked and remains 
so until the voter has left the compart- 
ment, when the name disappears, leaving 
a blank again in its place. All thenames 
thus inscribed are preserved upon a con- 
tinuous roll of paper, and when the 


machine is opened, this roll can be taken 
out, and the inspectors will find upon it the 
entire ‘‘ scattering ’’ vote of the election. 
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Gov. Morton’s recommendation that the 
corrupt-practices act be so amended as _ to 
include campaign committees, as well as 
candidates, in the requirement of sworn 
publication after election of all money re- 
ceived or expended, is in the line of a re- 
form which has been greatly needed for 
many years. We think that the law should 
be amended in other directions also—that 
it should place maximum limits to the legal 
expenditures of all candidates, graded ac- 
cording to the office, and that the legal and 
illegal expenditures should be specifically 
defined. Then, too, some method ought to 
be adopted by which contributions from 
corporations, made either to candidates, 
campaign committees, or bosses, could be 
forced into the light of day. This is the 
evil which at present dominates all others, 
for it furnishes the sustenance upon which 
bosses like Croker and Platt are able to 
maintain their power. The present cor- 
rupt-practices act is, in fact, too inade- 
quate a measure to be made of practical 
use by mere amendment. It should be 
thoroughly and completely overhauled and 
revised, and a new measure evolved on the 
pattern of the Missouri act, which is the 
best American adaptation yet made of the 
English act of 1883. 





INTERNATIONAL INTERFERENCE. 


Tue London Daily News, commenting 
recently on the horrible lynchings in the 
State of Georgia, said it was lucky for the 
United States that their representative had 
been kept off the commission to inquire 
into the Armenian outrages. If Consul 
Jewett had protested at what had oc- 
curred at Sassun, his mouth would have 
been closed by any shrewd Turk who 
chose to fling back Alabama or Georgia 
crimes athim. The Kurds have as good 
ground for memorializing President Cleve- 
land about the state of the South as he 
has for approaching the Sultan on the 
subject of what is going on in Armenia. 
These views of our amiable British con- 
temporary raise the whole question of in- 
ternational interference, its grounds and 
proprieties. 

International law has no precise and 
certain rules respecting this question. 
How to reconcile the right or practice of 
interference with the right and recogni- 
tion of independent sovereignty is about 
as tough a problem as the theological one 
of harmonizing divine decrees with hu- 
man freedom. It is not strange, there- 
fore, to find, as a matter of fact, that 
interference of this kind has never been 
practised except in the case of weak or 
semi-civilized nations. The interference 
is practically a denial of full sovereignty. 
Yet, even so, interference must have a 
suitable occasion. The one most com- 
monly laid down, and fitting the Armenian 
case, is interference on the ground of hu- 
manity — interference when, as Woolsey 
says, ‘‘ Some extraordinary state of things 
is brought about by the crime of a gov- 
ernment against its subjects.”’ This was 
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the reason and the only justification of the 
interference of England, France, and 
Russia on behalf of the Greeks in 1827, 
and of Russia in the interest of the Bul- 
garians in 1877. 

Now, looking solely at such action as 
the action of a nation, there is no provi- 
sion, either in law or in history, that the in- 
terfering power must itself be beyond 
reproach in all respects. Russia could 
interfere to rescue the Greeks from the 
murderous Turk even though she had mil! 
lions of serfs athome. England’s interfer 
ence could not be headed off by allusions 
to Catholic disabilities or Irish misgovern- 
ment. In short, the case of a nation is 
very much like that of an individual. A 
man has a right to lay hold of a ruffian 
who is beating a child in the streets, even 
if he himself has been heard to speak 
crossly to his wife. If all crime, national 
or individual, had to go unwhipped until 
an impeccable judge arose to inflict pun- 
ishment, even such rough justice as we 
have would soon cease to exist. The Daily 
News lets go no occasion to tell the world 
that England is guilty of monstrous injus 
tice towards Ireland, and perhaps of even 
grosser injustice towards workingmen; yet 
this does not operate as a bar to Great 
Britain’s interfering in behalf of the Ar 
menians. This matter of asserting that a 
nation’s hands are perfectly clean is, as 
Dean Church remarked apropos of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, an 
extremely ticklish business. 

But the real source of confusion of ideas 
on this and kindred subjects is the con- 
ception of a nation as a personality in and 
of itself, instead of as a collection of per- 
sonalities of differing intellectual and mo 
ral standards. The mcment we drop the 
old realistic definition of a nation 
an abstract entity apart from the flesh- 
and-blood people who really compose it, 
most of the difficulties under considera- 
tion vanish. Take the case of American 
protest against the Armenian outrages. 
It is not the American nation that 
makes the protest, but a certain num- 
ber of American citizens. The 
tion of consistency in the protest, there- 
fore, comes down to the question of the 
consistency of these individual protesters. 

Some of them, we are bound to say, 
cannot be allowed to bring any moral sig 
nificance at all into the case. They are 
the professional protesters, so to speak, to 
whom all outrages are a godsend, and who 
are ready at a moment’s notice to protest, 
appeal, or lament, on any platform, in re 
spect to any outrage the broad earth over 
—their own notoriety-seeking excepted. 
They are essentially non-moral quantities 
and hence negligible here. But, as far as 
we have observed, the persons most active 
in stirring up popular sentiment in the 
Armenian affair are not of this class. They 
are rather the citizens who, in various 
parts of the country, stand for what is 
highest and best in morality and education 
and philanthropy. They are men pre 
nently humane, and thus precisely t 
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The 


to raise their voices in the name of hu 
manity. Can their mouths be shut by re 
ference to negro-hunters and lynchers in 
the South? Not at all, for they speak out as 
clearly and strongly against those domestic 
assassins as they do against foreign ones. 
Their moral indignation is not of the kind 
which varies directly with the square of the 
distance, but burns as hot against present 


Nation. 


day and native villains as against historic 
criminals or rufians conveniently remote. 

In such and in the moral 
dards they represent we see international 


men stan- 
interference, from motives of humanity, 
in its most powerful form. Gladstone is 
now no part of the English Government, 
yet his short speech the other day on 
the Armenian persecution carried more 
weight than any official utterance possi 
bly could have. It is because he speaks, 
not for the English nation or 
but for best in civilization, 
that his are watched for 

lv than those of the Premier. 


any other, 
what is 
words more 
eager In his 
case, and in that of men who have some 
thing of little 


y elevation, the 
flings about charity beginning at home 


his moral 


and dwellers in glass houses, lose all point, 

lational 
or racial about it, but finds its country 
in the and 


as their humanity has nothing 
whole world its fellow-citizens 


among all mankind. 


THE USE OF GREAT FORTUNES. 

We have received an interrogatory com 
munication from a Kansas judge, which 
begins by asking whether ‘‘ the existing 
concentrations of vast wealth in the hands 
of individuals are unjust.’? The answer 
to this depends on the meaning we attach 
to the word ‘justice."’ If 
Have all these concentrations of vast 


we mean, 


wealth been lawfully and honestly ac 
quired? we answer, In many cases proba 
bly not. But true of 


fortunes as of large. It is, in a measure, 


this is as small 
true of all property. 
of all the 
bee 


A large proportion 
the 
uired, at least in part, by 
» strict moralist 


property in world has 
means 
conden 


‘ AaAlis 


must 


or, in other words, ‘‘unjustly.’’ The ob- 





ject of chur s, schools, and works on 
ethics, is to keep down this proportion as 
much as possible. The possibility of com 
pletely extirpating unjust methods of 
acquiring property is hardly a st for 
speculation among practical men. The 
socialist plan of collectivity has to contain 
a vast army of officials who would be no 

re honest or efficient than the rest 


of mankind, and would undoubtedly steal 





and lie in t ld-fashioned way. We 
owe our immense fortunes in this country 
to the st evelopment of untouched 
resources in vari tields, aided, no doubt, 


anery of some kind; but 
there is no cure for this which would not 
I The maker of 


une is,as arule, aman who has 


the disease. 


« worse than 





had more sagacity than other people in dis 


‘overing and supplying a public want. To 


despoil such a man would deprive us of 











services of inestimable value to civiliza- 
retin 


would discour: 


tion, even if he were son 


To despoil his children 


all other fathers of like talents and oppor 
tunities. 


To the question whether suc! 


are °° detr mental to the I ublic welfare, 
we answer, As a r no Phe portn 
of the income spent in luxury is 
sidered waste by economists, but tt 


does employ labor, and, , 
often of great 


But po income can 


ragement to the arts 
help to civilizatior 
come from large fortunes except thr 


investment in some enterprise usefu 


the public, as is proved by the profits 
interest; and the owner is apt to be a ma 
skilful in tinding out what the | 


wants, and therefore a good man 


control of large sums of  @ 
way in which such concentrati 
vast wealth do obviously become j 


rious to the public 


in resisting blackmail at the hands of 


poor politicians and islatures They 
are used freely lebauching legislatures 
and buying up office-holders for defens 
purposes, The remedy for this is, wever 
in the hands of the po 
‘“*How much is annually paid to cit 

ens of fi count s for interest, 
etc.?"? We do not know The amount is 


certainly large. quite sure if is 


never paid unless it is honestly due on 
loans or investments. A large amount that 


is honestly due is never paid, owing to the 


failure of enterprises or the dishonesty of 
managers. We think the public interest 
would be promoted by crease of this 


t th th at mor tore i} ita our gt it 
want) was flowing into the country 
and that our industries were flourishing 
We would bring about this increase 


of 


acknow ledged to be 


partly by tablishment a sound 


standard of value, 
such by all the world, partly by increased 
honesty in the management of our various 
industrial enterprises, partly by 

the 


frightens foreigners, 


improve 


ments in city governments, present 


condition of which 
and partly by the abstinence of Congress 
and State Legislatures from attempts at 


barbarous and blackmailing leg'slation. 


The notior 


Populists, undoubtedly have, that the for- 


1 which many people, especially 


eigner who draws an income from Ame 
rican investments can do something to us 
if he does not get his money, is an halluci- 


nation. What happens is that he goes with- 
out his money, and swears at us, while we 
enjoy the commodity which his wealth 
has created. 

Let us say, also, that, strictly speak- 
little money abroad. 
the major Populist errors. 
We pay our debts abroad by the export of 
Eu 
rope, buy bills of exchange from dealers, 


ing, we send very 


This is one of 
goods. People who owe money in 
who export goods to meet the exchange, 
so that the debt is really paid in Ku 


ropean money. Our net exports of gold 





last year were only, in round numbers, 
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$4,500,000, of silver $37,000,000, while 
our exports of goods were $847,000,000, 
and we were producers of both gold and 


silver. If the people of Kansas had spent 
as much time during the last two years in 
studying the laws of trade and exchange, 
which are really laws of human nature, as 
they have spent in listening to Populist 
harangues, Kansas would be a far hap- 
pier and more prosperous, as well as a 
more respected, community than it is. 

What is wanted most of all, espe- 
cially in the community in which Judge 
Allen resides, is a stricter attention on 
the part of each man to his own busi- 
ness, and a diminished occupation with 
the affairs of the world at large. Statis 
tics—custom-house and other—do more or 
less mischief in democratic countries, be- 
cause they help to conceal the fact that 
the trade, commerce, and industries of a 
country are made up of thousands or 
millions of individual transactions, on each 
of which the best authority in the world-- 
the man who is to profit or lose by it-—-has 
passed judgment. We owe most of our 
‘*crazes’’ to the notion that every voter 
ought to have a say about the way every- 
body else does his business. 


ALEXANDER [RELAND AND EMERSON, 
—I. 
NEW YorK, January 1, 1895. 

WerRE Ralph Waldo Emerson living, he 
would send the choicest flowers of bis garden 
to be laid near ‘‘the sweet heart of Alexander 
Ireland ’’—to recall an expression in one of his 
letters to me. The wreath must now pass 
from grave to grave; and if I venture to bear 
it, though it may seem but faded autumn 
leaves to the younger generation, it is because 
the eventualities of life bave brought within 
my personal knowledge facts not likely to be 
known to any other survivor concerning the 
relationship between the men. There are al- 
ready before the world, scattered through 
pages of the Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence, 
[reland’s volume on Emerson, and mine also, 
items which, pieced together, would sufficient- 
ly disclose a literary episode of international 
interest sprung from the casual meeting of the 
two in early life. But all that has yet been 
printed leaves too much in the background the 
unpretending Englishman who was nearly the 
first to discover the genius of Emerson, who 
wrote of him: ‘‘ At the landing in Liverpool, 
I found my Manchester correspondent await- 
ing me, a gentleman whose kind reception was 
followed by a train of friendly and effective 
attentions which never rested whilst 1 re- 
mained in the country. A man of sense and of 
letters, the editor of a powerful local journal, 
he added to solid virtues an infinite sweetness 
and bonhomie, There seemed a pool of honey 
about his heart which lubricated all his speech 
and action with fine jets of mead” (English 
Traits). 

Alexander Lreland (born at Edinburgh, 1809, 
died at Fallowfield, December 9, 1894) was of 
good family and well educated. Although he 
early entered on a business career, he was de- 
voted to books, and one of his friends remem- 
bers his transcribing the whole of White’s 
‘Selborne’ from a longing to own a copy. 
His hero was, of course, Sir Walter Scott, and 
perhaps the best introduction I can give him to 
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many readers will be the following reminiscen- 
ces in one of his letters to me (1871): 


*T heard Robert Collyer three times, and he sup 
ped at the house in Liverpool where [ was staying 
He is a noble and true man. [liked him much, and 
I honor him for his manly and plain outspeaking 

** Now about Scott. 
books, which may be interesting to you to look over. 
I enclose a letter I wrote to the Scotsman about a 
painfully interesting lithograph I have of him, from 
a painting by Knight Loften went to see him sit- 
ting in the Court of Session below the bench, and 
used to wonder how all those marvellous creations 
could have emanated from that brain of his. After 
reading one of his novels I would go up to the court 


I have sent you three little 


and feast my eyes on him. On one occasion | had an 
opportunity of speaking to hini—or rather I had the 
luck to be spoken to by him. A friend who was go 
ing to Galashiels in a gig, on a commercial journey, 
offered to drive me there and back ; so I thought I 
would seize the chance of seeing Abbotsford. It was 
in 1828. The place was not shown when he was at 
home, but as I had seen him the day before in court, 
I presumed he would not be at his home On pre 
senting myself at the door a servant told me he could 
not admit me, as his ‘ Maister was at hame and nae 
body could be admitted when he was there.’ At this 
moment Scott came into the hall on his way out to 
the grounds, and on seeing me he asked the serving- 
man what I wanted. I told him I had come out from 
Edinburgh to see the place, not being aware that he 
was at home, as I had seen him in court the day be 
fore. He smiled and said, *Let him see everything 
that is to be seen. You are welcome to see the 
place, sir... He then passed on, his dogs gambolling 
about him. He looked hale and hearty 
in a black and white checked shepherd's plaid suit, 
and had a belt on, stuck full of knives, hedge-bills, 
little saws, etc., for cutting and pruning timber. 

“*T knew James Laidlaw, an Inveroess-shire farm 
er, brother of Willie Laidlaw, Scott's factotum He 
was a heretic in religion, and he visited at Robert 
Cxambers’s in Edinburgh, and many a pleasant hour 
I had with him over our toddy after supper. I re 
member his telling us an anecdote of Scott, who had 
been dictating to Willie Laidiaw, and somehow the 
doctrine of Atonement was touched upon. Scott 
broke out in denunciation of it, walked about the 
room in a vigorous manner, and said he wondered 
how any one could believe in such a doctrine. 

“In 1859, at the Burns centenary, an old man, 
turned 100, came on the platform and recited *Tam 
o’ Shanter.’ He had Burns. My aunt, a 
venerable lady who died some ten years ago, danced 
many times with Burns ata public hall in Edinburgh, 
when he was all the rage there. I once took Burns's 
two sons to see this old lady, and they chatted for 
an hour, to the great delight of all the three. She 
has often told me about his appearance and manner 
of dancing.” 


was dressed 


known 


These casually written notes indicate the at- 
mospbere in which Alexander Ireland’s youth 
At his hospitable fireside in his 
home, ‘* Inglewood” (at Bowden, near Manches- 
ter), I have often listened to his early memo- 
ries, but they always led to the most cherished 
of all—the day when he first heard the voice 
of Emerson. His ideal of pulpit eloquence 
had been filled by Chalmers, but one Sunday 
(August 18, 1833) he happened to attend the 
Unitarian church (Edinburgh) and came un- 
der a new kind of spell. Ireland never told 
me the subject or purport of Emerson’s ser- 
mon, but the charm of it, the sweetness. of 
voice, the absence of oratorical effort (in such 
contrast with Chalmers), the calm dignity and 
simphcity with which the original thoughts 
were uttered, remained with him to the end of 
life. Even within the past year, his eighty- 
fifth, I saw the youthful fire in his eyes when 
he referred again to that discourse heard in 
his twenty-fourth summer. But a greater joy 
awaited him. Enaierson was not yet an author, 
he was totally unknown in England, and a 
professional gentleman of Edinburgh, to whom 
he brought a note of introduction, unaware 


was passed. 
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that an angel had arrived at bis door, turned 
him over toa young friend ta be shown the 
sights of the neighborhood. This young friend 
was lreland. Emerson was but six years older 
than his guide, but seems to have impressed 
the youth in much the same way that he did 
those who gathered around him in Concord 
twenty years later. 

‘*He spoke on many subjects connected with life, 
society, and literature, and with an affluence of 
thought and fulness of knowledge which surprised 
and delighted me. I had never before met with any 
one of so fine and varied culture and with such 
frank sincerity of speech. There was a gracious- 
ness and kind encouragement, too, in bis manner, 
inexpressibly winning to one so much younger than 
himself ; and it was with a feeling akin to reverence 
that I listened to and drank in his high thoughts and 
ripe wisdom. <A refined and delicate courtesy, a 
kind of spiritual hospitality, so to speak —the like of 
which, or anything approaching to which, I have 
never encountered —seemed to be a part of his very 
nature.”* 

These words are from Ireland’s little book on 
Emerson, where four pages are given to what 
the American told him about literature, and 
great men, some of whom he had just been 
visiting, and others (Carlyle and Wordsworth) 
he was about to visit. He strongly advised 
lreland to write down his ideas, and the youth 
straightway began with ‘* memoranda of that 
briet intercourse, written in a strain of youth- 
ful, enthusiastic adwiration, and of perfectly 
confident expectancy as to his future—a strain 
which might at that time have sounded very 
inflated, but which his subsequent career may 
be said to have rendered almost tame and in- 
adequate.” 

Although Carlyle’s voice had reached Emer- 
son, he was as yet so little known in his own 
country that Treland remembered ‘* the almost 
insuperable difficulty” of ascertaining where 
he lived; but at length the traveller went off 


. to Craigenputtock, and a week later his young 


friend at Edinburgh was enriched by a long 
letter (printed from the original in my 
‘Thomas Carlyle’) written from Liverpool, 
giving bim a careful account of the visits to 
Carlyle and Wordsworth. Emerson bad 
travelled far to meet the men whose thoughts 
had influenced his iutellectual life. ‘ Leave 
thy temple, and search for a heart,” says Omar 
Khayyim. Emerson had resigned his pulpit, 
had visited great men, but did not find in any 
of them tbe heart he sought. But he knew 
that he had touched a true heart in the Edin- 
burgh youth, and wrote to him, just as he was 
starting for America, inviting a visit. ‘I 
cannot think of sketching even his [Carlyle’s] 
opinions, or repeating his conversations here, 
I will cheerfully do it when you visit me in 
America.” ‘I noted down some of these [ex- 
hortations of Wordsworth] when I got to my 
inn, and you may see them in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, when you will. I enjoyed both my 
visits highly, and shall always esteem your 
Britain very highly in love for its wise and 
good men’s sake. I remember with much 
pleasure my visit to Edinburgh, and my short 
acquaintance with yourself and your good 
parents. It will give me great pleasure to 
hear from you, and to know your thoughts, 
Every man that ever was born has some that 
are peculiar. You have found out the virtues 
of solitude, I remember with much _ plea- 
sure.” He subscribed himself, too, ‘‘ Your 


friend,” which thrilled young Ireland’s heart, 
and but for limited resources it is probable 
that the youth would have become the first of 
the many pilgrims from England who found 
their way to Concord. But the future held 
something more picturesque and more impor- 
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tant than any such pilgrimage; and Emerson, 
who returned bome to break the last clerical 
bonds, realized in the end the further saying 
of Omar: ** A thousand chains broken by thee 
are less than to have chained to thee, by sweet 
ness, a true heart.’ 

Whatever spiritual bonds had remained on 
the Edinburgh youth softly 
Emerson's touch, and bis mind gently 
He kept steadily at his busi- 
ness, and by increasing means earned the more 


fell away, after 
was 


revolutionized. 


leisure for literary studies, whose extent is 
known to the fortunate possessors of his * Book- 
Lover's Enchiridion,’ bis ‘William Hazlitt, 
Essayist and Critic, and ‘A List of the Writ- 
ings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, ete.,’ 
title is 


made 


under whose bibliographical hid a 


wealth of information which Emerson 


describe it as ‘ta work of lovalty and good 
taste, so thoroughly and accurately perform 
that it be the 


liber studiorum for all 


ed will liber veritatis and 


lovers of Lamb and 


Hazlitt and Hunt, now and hereafter.” But 
he was never ambitious of literary fame 
During the ten years following Emerson's 


of 
burgh, 
flute 

enough 


visit 1833, Ireland remained at Edin 


happy in his books, in bis German 
on which he played Scotch airs finely 
to be William 


Chambers’ autoblography—above all happy in 


remembered in = Sir 


his cirele of friends. Among these were Robert 
and William Chambers, Robert Cox (author of 
an encyclopedic ‘ Literature of the Sunday 
Question’), Dr. William Smith, who first intro 
duced Fichte to English readers, and is to-day 

of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society, and Dr. Hodgson, late 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni 


the venerated President 


Edinburgh—who always wrote to 
** Bro. Alex.” (Hodgyson’s letters to 
Ireland were counted: there 
5,000.) 


versity of 
Ireland as 
are @sS any as 
L have known all of 
heard 


lreland, 


these gentlemen 
personally, and have from them atYee 
of They used to 
ramble together in the beautiful solitudes, dis 
cuss high themes at 


tionate memories 
Arthur's Seat or Salisbury 
Crags, and return to their ‘* noetes coenasque,’ 
where Treland might charm them indeed with 
flute, but fail to tell of 
American And when the prophet’s 
* Nature,’ no doubt 
first recipient in that 
CONWAY 


his never them his 


pie { 
tirst utterance came 


pl 
1S36), 
Ireland was its region, 
and passed it round. M. Db 


VICTOR COUSIN AND 


STATES. 


THE UNITED 


Parts, December 17, 1St4 
WHEN the holiday season shall have passed, 
and other than gift-books can be sold, a nota- 
ble « 
be brought out here. ITrefer to a work entitled 
*M. Victor ¢ 


in three octavo 


} } 


ontribution to biographical literature wil 


usin: sa Vieet sa Correspond 
volumes of some seven hun 


The 
venerable M 


dred pages each. author of this 
Bart! 


Aristotle, the pr 


opus 1s the 


Hilaire, the translator of 


fessor of the College of France. the fidus 
tchates of Thiers, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs some fifteen years ago, and one of the 
few remaining life-members of the Freneb S 


nate. Thus the author, as well as the su! 

of this biography, is a personage. But this is 
not the only reason why these 
more than ordinary value 


Almost at his start in life, M. St.-Hilaire be 


The Nation. 


, 


partment, was made his chef de ca? and 
later it influence which had 
much to do with M. St.-Hilaire’s entering the 
College of France deal to 


ine 


Was Cousin’s 


‘Tl owe a great 


Cousin,” be said on one occasion just a year 


ago -"‘‘even this chair in which | am sitting 
at this moment, and which was his favorite 
me.” But Cousin willed his friend things 
more valuable than this handsome old arm 
chair He made him his literary executor, 


and it Was withall Cousin’s private papers in 
hand that M. St.-Hilaire prepared, con amore 


what must always be the most authoritative 


and perhaps the definitive Life of Victor 
Cousin 
In a long Introduction, the author recounts 


his personal relations with Cousin, which ex 
tended over the period between the vears INH 
and 1867, the date of the philosopher's death 
Then, having devoted some space to Cousin’s 


early life, M. St.-Hilaire divides his career 
into three periods: IS15 to T8380, 1880 to TSd2, 
and 1852 to 1867, which represent the three 


phases of Cousin’s existence: professor, minis 


ter, and historian. Special chapters are given 
up to Cousin’s correspondents and correspoud 
ence, to his teachers, bis friends, bis disciples 
and to his personal characteristics. The third 
volume is filled wholly with the letters whick 


passed between him and Royer Collard, Hee! 


Schelling, Sir William Hamilton, and other 
distinguished people \ bundred and tifty 
pages of the second volume are ocecupied by 


the history of Cousin’s relations with the Con 


gregation of the Index at Rome, an almost un 


known episode of bis life. The general conclu 
sions concerning the philosophical intluence of 
Cousin take up some fifty pages, while the 
Whole work ends with the index—a desidera 
tum generally lacking in French books— in the 
third volume. 





Such is a brief general description of this 
forthcoming biography. But | propose exa 
ininipg more in detail some twenty-five pages 
in the first and second volumes, in which ¢ 
sin and several American correspondents ex 
change their views and hopes about primary 
education and philosophy, the two chief 
pations of Cousin’s versatile mind, and in wl 


M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire now and then adds 


his own instructive observations, explanations 
and surmises 
s rather a curious fact in the history 
It is rather “ul fact the hist 


popular education that 


this all-important mat 


ter was a burning topic of public cons 
both France and the United 

very same hour, It s 
the thirties, Horas 
Charles Brooks, T 
other educational reformers were laboring fo 


the 


in 
i 


; } hat 
happened th 









e Mann, Francis Lieber 


womas Cushing. and 


same end in 


America as Were Gulzot an 
Victor Cousin in France, and, what is not the 
least remarkable feature of this synel s 
they were coadjutors—a relationship reveale 
in these pages « f M. Saint Hila 
Intaking upthe American s f Cousin’s 





efforts in the field of primary instruction, M 


St.-Hilaire says 
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came Cousin’s proteég When the latter was 
appointed Minister of Public [ustructior 
Louis Philippe, the young Greek s ul 
held a modest clerkship in the Treasury De 


omplished 








the cause in America, a t ' 
several of the letters this ect “ 
n January 17, INS4, Francis Lieber, who seizes 
tl asion to send his Report { arc ¢ 
lege, which had stt f ‘ ter 4 . 
writes to him as f vs I acl ‘ 
>» t evie . ‘ ‘ “ ave be 
t ‘ Y < 
™~ ‘ ~ 
i “iA J > 
Prussia As ‘ 
s i . a v ’ 
i lt iY ‘ 
t ~ “ . 
‘ ’ x " 
. , 
vards 5 
“ nt \ . ‘ 
sa es ut wav wan 
\ 
s " < 
‘ vi \ © s 
\ ‘. 
bir 
as 
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; ’ ve 
v t \ 
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Nlexand ti ‘ f oa ‘ 
i “ * ‘ « 
Bos ’ r tt s} sal Ven | 
Lieber, thus . int s educa ial 
pul i . \s \ al i en AWAT 
t \ i ittra lest s sat nt i 
tt i ‘.as 0 isini an Ati ev 
V1 i 4 ~ awry t this grand 
i fed at 
l Rev ¢ irles ks. Ww met ¢ <1n 
Paris in IN. w es t f Hinghan 
Mass. early N37, tha i cg an extensive 
-_ it ¢ nt ecexsity of & 
f nia i the United 
States, | ‘ ’ ‘ sin’s Prussian Re 
port, and t ’ : a uch more 
su ss an | ght Is ihave, and lam 
vi i . v having followed 
\ xan in v e and wise efforts 
‘ sa i \ r name was 
stantiv Ns ate | wit ‘ aber a 1} ~ 
ferred to vou as o1 f the greatest benefa 
tors of tl “ tinents. Mav God bless you 
vour future work 
Cousin exchanged several letters with Mr 
Bi Ks. sending him on one occasion the Ke 
t on Dutch Schools which the former had 
ist I ight out, and which the latter trans 
ated and « ilated extensively inthe United 
States Your work is widely knowns,”* M1 
t ks writes him and is exercising the 
most happy influence. We are profoundly 
thankful to vou for it Whereupon Cousin 
eplies 1 feel that there exists in Americaa 
veritable love for the people and a wish for 
their moral emancipation, without which all 
ivil liberty is a chimera and a danger. I 


sympathize from the very depths of my heart 


vith the efforts of all the true friends of popu- 
n, and | be 
aston 


Ameri 


as one of its foreign members, 


iar ecducat 


g of them to count upon 
me on every 


In IS37 the an Institute of Boston 


chose ¢ usin 


and this is M. Barth“lemy Saint-Hilaire’s 
miment thereon: 
Tt igh*M. Cousin was loaded with honors of 
this kind, he said that none ever touched him 
deeply as this one We can easily believe him. for 


uch a disinte this 


thing to move a 


rested recognition as coming 
from such a distance 


his. M 


was the very 


heart like 





mitmibuted to advance 


Cousin had done good service to 


lis own country, and it 40 happened that what he 
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had accomplished in France had also been a benefit 
to far-away nations. A large nature could be ex- 
cused for feeling a personal pride in having ob- 
tained a result which was as happy asit was unex- 
pected.” 

M. St.-Hilaire publishes in full a long, ear- 
nest, and characteristic letter sent to Cousin 
in 1838 by a once well-known Boston teacher 
and text-book compiler, Miss Eliza Robbins.* 
In this rather rambling epistle its author re- 
fers to Hillard as ‘‘a young man who ardently 
desires to make himself useful to society,” de- 
clares that Bryant ‘‘is the most admired poet 
of our country,” mentions her ‘‘ having in Eu- 
rope a young friend, Mr. Charles Sumner, who 
has already had the good fortune of seeing 
you,” describes a cheap edition of the Prussian 
Report which she had brought out, and then 
dwells on ‘‘ the immense services yo. have ren- 
dered our age and all countries by the expla- 
nations, as beautiful as learned, concerning a 
method and practice that can secure the moral 
culture of mankind.” 

Cousin was also acquainted with another 
original Boston teacher. He says in oneof his 
letters to Mr. Brooks: ‘‘ Will you kindly offer 
to Mr. Alcott, as coming from me, a copy of 
the list of questions which I drew up for one 
of my countrymen whom the Government 
has sent on an educational mission to Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland? Mr. 
Alcott might do me the honor to insert it in his 
journal.” This same letter contains the fol- 
lowing message for an educator of quite an- 
other mould: ‘ If Mr, Edward Everett, whom 
I formerly knew at Gottingen, still remembers 
me, give him my compliments, and please tell 
him that I am at his command if he wants do- 
cuments or my humble opinion on any matters 
connected with public instruction.” 

But Cousin was not satisfied with simply 
sending our educational reformers his writings 
and his advice and receiving in return hono- 
rary distinctions and flattering praise, however 
sincere and well deserved. He paid a higher 
compliment to his transatlantic colaborers by 
repeatedly asking them for accounts of what 
they were doing, and what the state of educa- 
tion in America was. It is evident that he felt 
he, too, could learn something fromthem. His 
letters to his New York and Boston corre- 
spondents and their replies show this in many 
places, Thus, he asks Alexander H. Everett to 
send him a complete collection of documents on 
education in Massachusetts. He thanks Brooks 
for a box of books and pamphlets of this kind, 
‘“‘a precious gift’’; begs, further, for sets of 
the Annals of Education and the Memoirs 
of the American Institute, and closes the let- 
ter with these words: ‘‘ I hope these two works 
will suffice to keep me au courant of popular 
education throughout the American Union. 
And, finally, I trust that you can get for me 
each year the official reports of the Massachu- 
setts Government.” , 

Without doubt these American relations re- 
minded Cousin—it is M. St.-Hilaire himself 
who makes the surmise—of a grave lacuna in 
the famous “law of 1833” which established 
the primary-school system of France, that is, 
in so far as boys were concerned, The educa- 
tion of French girls was not even mentioned. 
M. St.-Hilaire offers this explanation, which is 
new, to me at least: 


‘This oversight, however, cannot be attributed 





* The late editor of the Westminster Review, Dr. John 
Chapman, who died last month, used to tell a rather 
aniusing and typical anecdote of Miss Robbins. While 
she was a guest at his London house, Louis Blanc, thea 
in exile, called. Greatly surprised at the diminutive- 
ness of a man about whom she had heard so much, she 
exclaimed when he had left: “ Well, that’s about the 
smallest atom of eminence I ever laid eyes on.” 


to M. Cousin. A mind like his could not have been 
so narrow. In the proposed bill as he submitted it 
to M. Guizot was a fifth and final article devoted 
wholly to girls. In a moment of feeble- 
ness, which was far from honorable, the Govern- 
ment cut off this article. What was the motive ’ 
It is no longer khown; but from what was said at 
the time, the reason was a most unworthy one. It 
appears that the Government feared that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies might ridicule them if they left this 
clause in. So, instead of bravely facing down these 
foolish jokers, the Government timidly drew back.” 


So it was not Cousin’s fault if the elementary 
education of girls by the state was not realized 
till towards the end of the Second Empire, 
I might almost say till the advent of the 
Third Republic. It is to be noted, also, in this 
connection, that M. St.-Hilaire makes Cousin 
the author of the law of 1833, which is always 
attributed entirely to Guizot. . 

But it was not alone questions of elementary 
education which drew Cousin towards Ame- 
rica. Philosophical interests also attracted 
him in the same direction. Several of his me- 
taphysical studies had been translated by Ame- 
ricans and published in the United States be- 
fore his report on the Prussian schools had ap- 
peared even in Frances. In fact, his reputation 
as a philosopher had prepared the way in the 
New World, as we have already seen from Dr. 
Lieber’s letter, for the more utilitarian réle of 
the educational reformer. One of these Ame- 
rican propagandists of the principles of French 
philosophical spiritualism was George Ripley, 
who had brought out in English dress in Bos- 
ton several fragments of Cousin’s work in this 
field, and to him Cousin writes as follows in 
1838: 


“The letter which Mr. Sumner handed me gave 
me great pleasure, as it informed me that Mr. Ban- 
croft is one of us in our philosophical belief. God 
bless his noble efforts. Materialism and atheism 
can produce a revolution, but they cannot establish 
liberty. If you have no faith in the dignity of man 
and the grandeur of his destiny, you are not likely 
te devote yourself to his service, or to recognize or 
respect his rights. Spiritual philosophy has its 
place wherever Christianity has its place, wherever 
man is counted assomething. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with American affairs to have an opinion 
about the political parties which divide you. But, 
in the world at large, I may be said to belong to the 
grand liberal party; and my politics are in accord 
with my philosophy. In Europe, I cannot call my- 
self a democrat, for I am a constitutionalist; and 
eclecticism has been my guiding star in the political 
storms which I have encountered, as among the sys- 
tems of philosophy which I have examined. Since 
Mr. Bancroft is kind enough to interest himself in 
my labors, please give him my compliments, as well 
as Mr. Brownson and Mr. Alexander H. Everett, 
Ask them to please send me any numbers of the 
Christian Examiner or the North American Re- 
view in which philosophical questions are discussed 
and I can find some signs of progress of the good 
cause.” 


Among the other American correspondents 
of Cousin were Sumner; Henry P. Tappan, in- 
troduced by Bancroft in 1851 as ‘‘one of the 
best thinkers of my country,” whose ‘Ele- 
ments of Logic,’ M. St.-Hilaire tells us, 
‘*Cousin declared equal’ to anything Europe 
possesses in that department”; Prof. March 
of Lafayette College; Henry Wheaton, then 
United States minister to Berlin; Prof. Charles 
K, True of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn.; George Ticknor; President Bache of 
Girard College; and Henry Harrisse, the Co- 
lumbus scholar. THEODORE STANTON. 














Correspondence. 


THE PULLMAN-CAR RATE. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: While nearly every one will impulsive- 
ly approve of the pending legislation to regu- 
late and reduce Pullman-car rates, said to be 
championed by Senator Sherman, there is a 
view of the matter, apt to be lost sight of, 
which, when considered, will cause a reversal 
of the opinion of some on the subject. Sena- 
tor Sherman and other advocates of a high 
protective tariff oppose free trade because it 
will result in cheapness, and cheapness is one 
form of vulgarity. Consistency is a rare qua- 
lity, with Senators as well as with other peo- 
ple. Senator Sherman objects to paying two 
dollars for a night’s lodging on a Pullman. 
He wants the rate cut down to a dollar or less, 
and a substantial difference made between a 
lower and an upper berth. But such changes 
will not affect him alone. There are many 
more persons who would pay one dollar for a 
berth than there are persons who now pay two 
dollars for one. Last summer, when I boarded 
the train at Colorado Springs, and found that, 
through some act of stupidity or omission of 
the agent, no berth had been reserved for me, 
and all the lowers and all the uppers were 
taken at two dollars or more apiece, I thought 
Pullman rates were too low. 

I do not preterd to be consistent. Iam in 
favor of free trade, but Iam not in favor of 
free Pullman berths. I can wear a free-trade 
suit of clothes and be perfectly exclusive about 
it, and I want to sleep in a Pullman as nearly 
exclusive asI can. Senator Sherman aims to 
make Pullmans cheap and vulgar. He over- 
looks the fact that he now gets something for 
his $2 besides his night’s lodging. It is worth 
something to have the upper over your lower 
berth unoccupied. It is worth something to 
feel that your co-Pullman occupants are of the 
well-to-do, and usually the more refined, class. 
Let Pullman alone. Compel all the railroads 
to haul what may be termed ‘tourists’ sleep- 
ers,” if you like, Senator Sherman, but spare 
to such of us as want them the privilege we 
now enjoy. Asa legislator we have the right 
to expect you to be consistent. ° 

W. J. ROBERTS. 

KEOKUK, Ia., December 31, 1894. 





A CHAPTER OF ALASKA, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir : Your correspondent Mr. Bingham, in 
the Nation, 3d inst., very properly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the writer of a ‘‘ Chapter 
of Alaska,” in the New England Magazine for 
January, 1895, has been imposed upon : the 
character and services of Charles Bryant in no 
manner whatever resemble those attributed to 
him by the writer of that article. 

Charles Bryant sailed in 1853 for his first 
cruise in the North Pacific Ocean, in the whale- 
ship Metacom, 360 tons, owned by J. B. Wood 
& Co. of New Bedford, Mass. This vessel sail- 
ed from New Bedford on its fifth cruise, in 1853, 
for the ** Pacific Ocean and Northwest Coast”’; 
she returned to New Bedford in 1857. She was 
commanded by Capt. E. H. Woodbridge, and 
Bryant does not appear as an officer on her 
rolls. She sailed again for the same region on 


July 16, 1857, with Bryant on board as a se- 
cond mate, commanded by Capt. John F. 
Hinds: while homeward bound in 1860, she 
was lost on Tutuilla, Navigator Islands, in 
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December, but 700 barrels of oil were saved 
and sold from the wreck. Bryant never sailed 
again. 

Charles Bryant actually knew nothing of 
Alaska in 1867, more than the average whaler’s 
yarn about the country—a vague and idle un- 
derstanding. Whalemen never went ashore in 
that region unless wrecked there. They made 
Honolulu their base of supplies, and the only 
natives that Bryant ever saw or understood 
were the Sandwich Island people. 

What he learned and what he did for the 
natives on the seal islands of Alaska reflects 
no such light as Mr. C, E. Cabot tries to throw 
over it. J. A. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January 7, 1895. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Mr. Bingham’s letter in your last issue, 
under the above caption, is about as wide of 
the mark in a critical sense as the foolishly 
laudatory article in the New England Maga- 
zine was in the other. Capt. Bryant was 
among those examined when the treaty of an- 
nexation was pending, and showed a very good 
knowledge (for the time) of the Bering Sea re- 
gion, though I do not think his testimony was 
in any sense decisive as regards the acceptance 
of the treaty. Still, it no doubt led to his ap- 
pointment as assistant agent at the islands, 
where he did good service for the Government, 
and stood against a mass of false testimony, 
abuse, and greed, for the rights of the Govern- 
ment and the natives. To him more than to 
any one else is due the consideration of the 
rights of these helpless people in the lease con- 
tract. He was in constant correspondence 
with Senator Sumner, and fortunately was 
worthy of the confidence of the Senator and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which he re 
tained as long as he remained in Alaska. 

The magazine writer has confused valuable 
and useful observations made on the seals after 
his appointment as agent, with his testimony 
before the committee on the treaty. The for- 
mer were published by J. A. Allen in his work 
on the seals issued by the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Cambridge, and were rated as 
important and valuable by Prof. Allen, who is 
certainly a good judge in such matters, 

While Bryant was not a cultivated man, he 
was intelligent and experienced, and not at all 
what one usually understands by the term ‘ il- 
literate.” On the whole, he has deserved well 
of his country, and certainly deserved a more 
intelligent and better informed eulogist than 
the writer in the New England Magazine. 

H. 


WASHINGTON, January 6, 1894. 


Notes. 


Tue Century Co. will publish this week a work 
on ‘Municipal Government in England,’ by 
Albert Shaw. 

A series of biographies of ‘* European States- 
men,” in the style and scope of ** Twelve Eng- 
lish Statesmen,” is to be issued by Macmillan 
& Co., under the editorship of Prof. J. B. 
Bury. The same firm announce a students’ 
edition of Chaucer in one volume, by the Rev 
W. W. Skeat. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘The Acade- 
my Song-book,’ for use in schools and colleges, 
by Charles H. Levermore, principal of the 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and H. F. Red- 
dall. 


‘Sidney Forrester’ is a novel, by a new 
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writer, announced by H. W. Hagemann, 160) 
Fifth Avenue. 

The Harpers have added another volume to 
the bookish monument of the late George 
William Curtis, ‘ Literary and Social Essays.’ 
These are nine in number, ranging from 1853 
to 1891, and are mostly of one kind, having todo 
with the personality and the genius of Emer 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Irving. There is also one on Rachel, one on 
Thackeray in America, and a third, on Sir 
Philip Sidney, which has never been published 
heretofore. They have in common the stamp 
of the magazine writer, and belong (except in 
outward form) with the triple series of selec 
tions ‘From the Easy Chair.’ The publishers 
have made a pretty book of this, but on p. 133 
*Fénélon” should discard its second accented 
e, and on p. 142 Francesca di Rimini has her 
sex altered by a misplaced final o. Into Emer 
son’s ** Concord Hymn,” even, a misprint of 
‘*see” for set in the third stanza (p. 11) has 
crept; and in the last line of the second stanza 
“that” should be replaced by which, if we 
may trust ‘Harper's Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry.’ 

The fourth volume of Jefferson's writings as 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford (Putnams 
covers the period from 1784 to 1787, during the 
ministry in France. The future head of the 
low-tariff party is here seen desirous to have 
the States ‘‘practise neither commerce nor 
navigation, but to stand with respect to 
Europe precisely on the footing of China 
‘The cultivators of the earth,” in his theory 





“are the most virtuous citizens, and possess | 


most of the amor patric. Merchants are the 
least virtuous, and possess the least of the 
amor patriv.”  Jetferson’s continental in 
stincts, however, forced him to take an inte- 
restin ‘‘the cutting thro’ the isthmus of Pana 
ma—which the world has so often wished A 
supposed practicable.” He also pays suflicient 
regard to Europe to inform Monroe of tbe ra 
tio of gold and silver in several countries. for 
the guidance of Congress on that subject 
“The average is 1 to 14%." On the other 
hand, he was pleased to see ‘‘ the 

tions of our want of faith with which the Lon 
don papers teem,” with consequent loss of 
credit abroad ; which he hopes will lead to the 
abolition of all credit at home. He has a 
kind word for Thomas Paine, as worthy of Vir- 
ginia’s substantial g 
off neatly the characters of Franklin and 
Lafayette. 

The Syndicate Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
have now completed with a fourth volum: 
their reissue of * The Encyclopedic Dictionary.” 
The first variations from the origins 
of 1888) appear in the appendix, which opens 
with an historical sketch of the English lan 


eXaggera 


ratitude ; and he touches 








guage. Some changes have been made in the 
list of Latin phrases and quotations and in 
the brief chapter on English lexicography 
Additions are: A not very extensive array of 
American colloquial and slang phrases; names 
of States, Territories, and political parties; 
geographical Americanisms: tables of weights, 
measures, and money: glossaries of law, trade, 
and finance, ete. The lists of contractions and 
abbreviations are omitted. There is a gain in 
space on the shelf from this edition, but no 
higher praise can be awarded to it. The origi- 
nal remains an excellent work, valuable for re- 
ference beside any other. 

‘Hazell’s Annual’ for 1895 (London: Hazell, 
Watson & Viney) completes the tenth year of 
this excellent encyclopedia. In the mass of 


hew matter introduced the greatest interest at- 
taches, on both sides of the water, to the revo- 














lutionary Finance Act in the particulars 
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set forth. There are maps of Africa (for its 
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We do not know ft what department f sci 
ence Mr. Steel has given his attention. but the 
gross blunders which deface his little manual 
show that he has no knowledge of the science 
of philology As t minethod,” we hope there 


is more of it in Mr. Steel's school-board le« 
tures than in his book 

A work of exceptional value reaches us ina 
new edition of Medlicott and Blanford’s ‘Man 
ual of the Geology of India,’ prepared by R. D. 
(idham, superintendent of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India. The original edition, published in 
Isv4, has for some time been out of print. 
Much revision of its chapters was needed in 
view of new field-work. That this has been 
given by Mr. Oldham appears from the special 
tvpe in the elaborate table of contents by 
which the new matter is indicated. The three 
main divisions of India are well characterized 
—the peninsula upland, a dissected plateau of 
old rocks and lava-beds, slightly disturbed ; 
the great mountain ranges on the north, of 
old and young rocks, greatly crushed and de- 
formed and deeply eroded ; and the broad In- 
do-Gangetic plain between the two, a wide ex- 
panse of river-borne gravels, sands, and clays. 


' 
It is noticeable, in the closing chapter on the 


geological history of India, that Mr. Oldham 
retains local names, such as Dharwar, Cudda- 
pah, and Vindhyan, for the older divisions of 
the stratified rocks, not feeling satisfied to 
correlate them detinitely with the divisions of 
the geological scale more familiar to us. The 
volume contains a colored map on a scale of 
96 miles to an inch, 

Two volumes, styled ‘ Morphologie der Erd- 
oberfliiche,’ by Prof. Albrecht Penck of Vien- 
na, constitute the latest number in the series 
of Geographical Handbooks edited by Prof. 
Ratzel, and published by Engelborn of Stutt- 
gart. Prof. Penck is well known as among 
the most active of the younger school of geo- 
logical geographers in Europe, if, indeed, he 
may not be called their leader. Since his call 
to the University of Vienna, he has been a pro- 
lifie writer and an inspiring teacher; yet be 
has found time for the preparation of the scho- 
larly work now before us, even though it has 
involved the consultation of a great variety of 
geological and geographical literature. Un- 
like some other numbers of the series, Penck’s 
work contains a large number of citations of 
scattered articles, which must prove of high 
value to the inquiring reader. Its contents em- 
brace the whole earth at one extreme, and 
its minor topographical features at the other. 
It must prove indispensable in all our libra- 
ries where German scientific books. bave any 
place. 

The Berlin publisher Hoffmann has just is- 
sued a volume of 380 pages entitled *‘ Bismarck- 
Gedichte des K/adderadatsch,’ edited by Horst 
Kohl, with nearly a hundred illustrations by 
Wilhelm Scholz and Gustav Brandt. It con- 
tains more than two hundred poems, chiefly 
of a satirical or humorous character, some of 
which have been already printed in the ‘ Bis- 
marck- Album’ published by the same house in 
1890. The book is a unique and decidedly en- 
tertaining contribution to the recent political 
history of Germany as reflected in the magni- 
fying and facetiously distorting mirror of a 
comic journal. The earlier poems, beginning 
with 1862, are mostly censorious, and it is 
curious to follow the evolution of opinion 
from animadversion and antagonism to ex- 
pressions of high esteem after the war of 1866, 
culminating in unbounded admiration from 
1870 to 1804, 

In this connection we may mention two other 
Bismarckiana, both edited by Dr. Heinrich 
von Poschinger: ‘ Die Ansprachen des Fiirsten 
Bismarck’ (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-An- 
stalt), a collection of speeches made between 
1848 and ISM to deputations and on other occa- 
sions of gratulation and ovation ; and the sec- 
ond volume of ‘ Fiirst Bismarck und die Parla- 
mentarier’ (Breslau: Trewendt). The first 
volume of this work, which appeared a year 
ago, bore the subordinate and special title, 
‘*Die Tischgespriiche des Reichskauzlers,” and 
consisted chiefly of his table talk, whereas the 
contents of the present one are derived from 
utterances of various members of the imperial 
Diet, communicated either orally or through 
the press, or contained in letters, memoirs, 
reminiscences, and similar publications. It 
covers the period from 1847 to 1879, and will 
be followed by a third volume coming down to 
the date of Bismarck’s retirement from office. 

A little-known, but accomplished and wise 
teacher, M. Lachelier of the Ecole Normale, 
now inspecteur général, has the satisfaction 
of seeing the fruits of his teaching in a second 
generation of writers taught by pupils of his 
own. M. Gabriel Séailles, who is himself one 
of the most inspiring professors in Paris, has 
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published a book, ‘Ernest Renan: Essai de 
biographie psychologique’ (Paris: Perrin & 
Cie.), which is a conscientious and thorough 
piece of work. It is anadmirable study of the 
great and elusive thinker and writer whose in- 
fluence has been and is so largely felt by the 
youth of France. It is earnest and serious, 
and withal captivating. It enables one to 
understand the affectionate enthusiasm felt 
for M. Séailles by his students, and to trace to 
its source the excellence of the work done by 
them. 

M. Charles Buet’s ‘Le Péché’ and M. Paul 
Gaulot’s ‘ Henriette Busseuil’ (Paris: Paul O1- 
lendorff) are two of the very latest additions to 
the large family of French novels whose chief 
characteristic is a loving treatment of sevsu- 
ousness and adultery. The work of M. Gaulot 
has not even the high literary quality which 
might condone in very slight degree the choice 
of subject, and merits, therefore, no further 
mention. M. Buet’s is somewhat better writ- 
ten, but is mainly remarkable for the bold as- 
sertion of the author, in a prefatory letter to 
M. Bourget, that, like this gentleman, he is a 
‘*catholique,” a religiously moral writer, and 
therefore his book is good, though otherwise it 
mighteven be bad, being the account of a ‘‘phy- 
siological case.” It becomes very speedily 
wearisomely disgusting. 

Since we last took note of its progress, the 
n-w (eighth) edition of the invaluable ‘ Ritter’s 
Geographbisch-Statistisches Lexikon’ (Leipzig: 
Otto Wigand; New York: Westermann) has 
advanced from the fifth to the tenth instal 
ment, which brings the work to the letter G. 
This affords a convenient point of comparison 
with the bulk of the sixth edition, and shows 
640 against 520 pages. More than a quarter of 
the work has thus been achieved. Nearly the 
same forwardness has been attained by the 
‘Dictionnaire Général de la Langue Francaise’ 
of MM. Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas, 
of which the fourteenth fascicule ends with 
four. Apart from its popular character, this 
work is playing a useful part as a forerunner 
of the ‘New English Dictionary,’ in respect of 
the ultimate derivation of French words, in 
the light of the latest scholarship. On the 
otber band, when Mr. Henry Bradley reaches 
Sardel, it will be interesting to see whether he 
can throw no more light on the origin of far- 
deau than our French editors profess to be 
able to do. 

The fifth part of Mr. Wm. C. Harris’s ‘ Fishes 
of North America’ (New York: The Harris 
Publishing Co.) embraces the duck-bill catfish 
and the sturgeon, and the bowfin or dogfish, in 
the letterpress, while the two chromo-litho- 
graphs represent the weakfish or squeteague, 
and the Rocky Mountain whitefish. We un- 
derstand that the costly and difficult work of 
publication will now be carried on at a much 
more rapid pace. The colored fish-portraits 
are all from oil originals expressly prepared 
for this work. 

The three latest parts (30, 31, and 32) of the 
‘Atlas to accompany the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies’ (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office) continue 
the general topographical map of the theatre 
of war. The only Northern States in this por- 
tion are Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois. 

Mr. H H. Johnston's official report of his 
three years’ administration of British Central 
Africa is a valuable account of the physical, 
ethnological, social, and political conditions 
of a comparatively little known part of the 
continent. Two-thirds of the country describ- 
ed, the eastern half of the northern basin of 





the Zambesi, consists of extensive plateaux 
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broken by river valleys and mountain ranges. 
When above 3,000 feet in height, they have 
for six months of the year a delightful tem- 
perature, and at no season is the heat unbeara- 
bly oppressive. The value of the country for 
stock-raising is greatly diminished by the 
tsetse fly, which, however, disappears witlr 
cultivation. The lung-disease which, starting 
from the country south of Abyssinia, bas 
swept southward to the northern end of Lake 
Nyasa, destroying not only domestic cattle, 
but buffaloes, antelopes, and zebras, seems to 
have died out. Considerable space is given to 
an account of the origin of and devastation 
caused by the slave trade, as well as the mea- 
sures taken to suppress it. The Commissioner 
has come to the conclusion that the presence 
of Arabs is incompatible with the introduc- 
tion of European civilization, and sooner or 
later the Arabs must go from Central Africa. 
Its salvation, he believes, will be found in the 
introduction of the Indian trader and agricul- 
turist. A number of maps accompany the re- 
port. 

The presence of the Sikh soldiers in British 
Central Africa has brought a new language 
into existence, which is described as a most ex- 
traordinary *‘ mixture of Hindustani, Swahili, 
Yao, and Chinyanja.””. Though but a year old, 
it is well understood by the people. The in- 
fluence of the Indians is shown also in a won- 
derful change in the habits and manners of 
the natives. They require boots, turbans, 
trousers, and coats, and at a distance it is said 
to be now difficult to distinguish the half-naked 
savage of a year ago from the Sikh soldier in 
his ordinary dress. Better than this, the negro 
is reported to have gained confidence in his 
British rulers, to have laid aside the gun, and 
to be devoting himself much more regularly to 
earning the money required to supply these 
new wants, 

From the thirteenth annual report of the 
Dante Society at Cambridge (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) we learn that a concordance to the lesser 
Italian works of Dante, similar in plan to Dr. 
Fay’s Concordance to the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ has 
already been completed in the cards, and that 
a concordance to the Latin works is contem- 
plated. For these aud many other useful 
undertakings an enlarged membership is much 
to be desired. The Latham prize is to be re- 
awarded for the best essay by a Harvard stu 
dent, or graduate of not more than three years’ 
standing, on one of three topics. The report 
is bound up with a valuable index of proper 
names in the prose works and canzoniere of 
Dante, by Paget Toynbee. Weremark here a 
recent publication by Prof. A. Fiammazzo, ‘ 11 
codice dantesco della biblioteca di Bergamo 
{ecodice Grumelli], illustrato’ (Udine: Doretti). 
In sixty-seven pages this, one of the most pre- 
cious MSS. of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ is de- 
scribed, and the variants as compared with 
Witte’s text recorded. The codex dates from 
1402. 

Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, secretary of theState 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, writes to us: 
‘*In your issue for December 27, 1894, I find an 
appreciative note upon the forty second an 
nual meeting of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin; but you state, in connection 
with its collection of bound newspaper files, 
‘ About 350 volumes date from before the nine- 
teenth century.’ As a matter of fact, the 
number of volumes of newspapers in this col- 
lection ranging between the vears 1650 and 
1800 inclusive is 720.” 

In our notice last week of Marston's ‘ Wal- 
ton,’ we neglected to name the American pub- 
lishers, Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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School of Mechanical Reversionists, or Neo 
Lamarckians, wl first t k empnatic stand 
n this count ler the tar r of Prof 
Cope of Philadelphia Phe uy ir bas been 
going on for the better part of ten years, dur 
pe Which the under hurse of Darwinism 
as Prof. Huxley years ago styled himself, bas 
remained silent. and has piven seant expres 
sion to his own Views touching the points in 
ontroversy lie has recently broken this si 


lence, and #ith refreshing clearness stated his 
position as to true Darwinism and the new 
evolution which some have tried to put in it 
place. Responding to the toast of “The Me 


dallists,”” on the of the 
meeting of the Roval Sor iety of London Nov 


the 


occasion anniversary 


1)—Huxley being the recipient of Darr 
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“If it has pleased the Royal Society to re 
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cognize such poor services as I may have ren- 
dered in that capacity, 1 am very glad, be- 
cause I am as much convinced now as I was 
thirty-four yearsago that the theory propound- 
ed by Mr. Darwin—I mean that which he pro- 
,ounded, not that which has been reported to 
os his by too many ill-instructed, both friends 
and foes—has never yet been shown to be in- 
consistent with any positive observations; and 
if I may usea phrase which I know has been 
objected to, and which I use in a totally dif- 
ferent sense from that in which it was first pro- 
posed by its first propounder, I do believe that 
on all grounds of pure science it ‘ holds the field’ 
as the only hypothesis at present before us 
which has a sound scientific foundation.” 


There is no mistaking the meaning of these 
words or of his arraignment of the methods of 
the younger naturalists: ‘‘1 do not know, I 
do not think anybod- knows, whether the 
particular views which Darwin held will be 
fortified by the experience of the ages which 
come after us. But of this thing I am per- 
fectly certain, that the present state of things 
has resulted from the feeling of the smaller 
men who have followed him that they are in- 
competent to bend the bow of Ulysses, and in 
consequence many of them are preferring to 
employ the air-gun of mere speculation.” In 
his concluding remarks to the presentation of 
the Darwin medal to Mr. Huxley, Lord Kel- 
vin, President of the Royal Society, signifi- 
cantly stated: ‘‘ We may well be glad that the 
advocate of the ‘Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection,’ who once bore down its foes, is still 
among us, ready, if needs be, to ‘save it from 
its friends.’ ” 


—Among the belated transatlantic illustrated 
books of the holiday season, the first place may 
be given, on account of the reputation of the 
artist, to the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ with illustrations 
by Walter Crane, issued in numbers by George 
Allen, London (New York: Macmillan). Num- 
ber 1 contains the first four cantos of the first 
book, and is ornamented with four full-page 
drawings and ten head and tail pieces, and 
about this proportion is intended to hold 
throughout. The designs are not of Mr. 
Crane’s best. His mannerisms seem to grow 
upon him and his grace to decrease. He is al- 
ways best in pure outline, and these drawings 
are overloaded with small fussy touches, and 
are consequently too gray and weak in effect. 
Some of his ornament seems slovenly and per- 
functory, but the ornamental borders are 
what is best in the work. Very different are 
the cleverly realistic sketches, one hundred in 
number, with which Mr. Charles E. Brock has 
illuminated the pages of our old friend ‘ Gulli- 
ver’ (Macmillan). In the first two parts espe- 
cially, the sense of scale is admirably given by 
the artist. The text is printed with the old 
spelling and, capitalization, but has been, 
though it is nowhere so stated, discreetly ex- 
purgated for the use of juvenile readers. Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s illustrations to Jane 
Barlow’s ‘ End of Elfintown,’ also published by 
Macmillan, showa quaint fancy and considera- 
ble skill in draughtsmanship, but are often 
very confused and crowded in composition. 
The decorative title-page is very clever and 
the best thing in the book. Lastly we will note 
the amateurish but pretty drawings by Emily 
J. Harding for Alma Strettell’s ‘ Lullabies of 
Many Lands ’ (London: George Allen; New 
York: Macmillan). 
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The Honorable Peter Stirling, and What Peo- 
ple Thougkt of Him. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. Henry Holt & Co, 








Elder Conklin, and Other Stories. By Frank 
Harris. Macmillan & Co. 


The Story of Rodman Heath ; or, Mugwumps. 
By One of Them. Boston: Arena Publish- 
ing Co. 

Coeur d’Alene. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


David Pannell. By Mrs. Alfred Marks (Mary 
A. M. Hoppus). London: Hutchinson & 
Co. 

Round the Red Lamp. By A. Conan Doyle. 
D, Appleton & Co. 


The Lilac Sun-Bonnet. By 8. R. Crockett. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


None of the anomalies and mysteries of re- 
publican government is quite so hideous and 
inexplicable to the inquiring child of a mon- 
archy as the proud position of the political. 
boss. The Constitution does not recognize 
him, the laws make no provision for him (any 
humble citizen may be more easily put in jail); 
nobody admits that he needs him and few say 
that they admire him, yet he continues to 
flourish, apparently self-elected and _ self- 
propagating. Vainly has the press striven to 
explain, to exterminate, or to justify—the fun- 
damental puzzle of his existence remains un- 
solved. It is surprising that the novelists 
(who know everything) have so long ignored 
him, and gratifying that at last one has 
shouldered responsibility and vindicated the 
omniscience of his class by throwing floods 
of light on the raison d@étre, origin, and 
methods of the dark figure that directs the 
destinies of our cities. . 

The Honorable Peter Stirling is not a typi- 
cal boss. Judged by the knowledge of the 
genus derived from its works, his character is 
far more ideal than real, but it is so strongly 
imagined and logically drawn that it satisfies 
the demand for the appearance of truth in art. 
This pleasant illusion owes much to selection 
of telling scenes and incidents and to descrip- 
tions of political organization, all of which are 
literal transcripts of life and fact—not dry 
irrelevancies, thrown in by way of imparting 
information, but lively detail; needful for a 
clear understanding of Stirling’s progress from 
the humble chairmanship of a primary to the 
dictator’s throne. The inference from his 
character and career is not that a boss is a 
vital necessity, but that he is more than an 
accident in a great democracy, and that, given 
a few Stirlings to compete against many Ma- 
guires, the name boss and the thing might 
lose an opprobrious significance, 

In the use of dramatic possibilities Mr. 
Ford is discreet and natural, and, without 
giving Stirling a heroic pose, manages to win 
for him very hearty sympathy and belief. 
Stirling’s private and domestic story is well 
knit with that of his public adventures. Some 
chapters of his social experiences and love- 
making could be spared. They are not needed 
to complete his presentation, and add nothing 
to the fiction entirely devoted to such topics. 
The moral of his love affairs seems to be that 
man adores only his ideal, and that if he ma- 
nage to marry the daughter of his first love, 
he may be reasonably safe from danger of fall- 
ing in love with her granddaughter. 

Style, except in rare instances of genius, is 
probably one of many expressions of long- 
transmitted familiarity with grace and beauty 
and restful dignity, and we regret that an 
American novel showing intellectual force 
and considerable technical skill should also 
indicate our slowness of movement towards 
things that ma :e life lovely; should, indeed, 





suggest that we are still somewhat imperfect 
in our grammar, and believe in such a dread- 
ful wordas ‘‘escortage.” Mr. Ford is pleasing- 
ly shy of the adjective and quite above fine writ- 
ing, but he is addicted to, at times abandoned 
to, the staccato note. This is a genuine Ame- 
rican note, and must be infinitely softened 
before such a very good novel as ‘ The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling’ can also take rank as good 
literature. 

In Mr. Harris’s volume of short stories en- 
titled ‘Elder Conklin,’ the sketch ‘‘Gulmore 
the Boss” is a very probable representation of 
the mischievous creature with the results of 
whose machinations we are painfully familiar. 
Still, he might have been drawn from hearsay 
or newspaper reports; there is no evidence 
that he was confronted in his den and studied 
from the life. The ingenuousness of Prof. Ro- 
berts, who undertakes to rout Gulmore and his 
gang, is surprising, but not unprecedented, 
and the characteristic means employed by 
Gulmore to teach the professor a lesson in 
practical politics, incidentally including points 
on human nature, suggest many actual paral- 
lels. Undoubtedly bad bosses could never be 
got rid of if the task were wholly relegated to 
gentlemen armed only with a knowledge of the 
classics and with good intentions. 

The rest of Mr. Harris's stories conjure up 
horrid images of society in the State of Kan- 
sas. It is as if all the desperadoes of the West 
had been gathered together for a dance from 
which only one escaped to tell the tale. We 
fear that Mr. Harris lent too credulous an ear, 
sadly misunderstood the humor of that sole 
survivor of a Kansas holiday, and very gross- 
ly mistook his crude attempt to convey an im- 
pression of ‘the unconventional fascinations of 
the prairie maiden. Mr. Harris has added to 
the probably natural rudeness and vulgarity 
of an Ida Gulmore or Loo Conklin an unblush- 
ing sensuality which no competent critic, how- 
ever hostile, has ever before attributed to 
otherwise similar characters. Mrs. Hooper, 
in ‘* A Modern Idyll,” is even more objection- 
able, and, in view of the conditions assumed, 
more absurd. So repulsive a pair as she and 
her lover, the Rev. John Letgood, rarely ap- 
pear in print. The excuse which narrators of 
such modern idyls make to themselves is very 
well known, and it is always based on the con- 
viction that they have perfectly performed an 
imperative duty to render in fiction the basest 
facts of life and the most revolting possibilities 
of character. Mr. Harris’s strenuous effort 
to fulfil this duty fails ludicrously, and that is 
the reason why his story is not so bad as it 
might be. 

The political independents whose collective 
name, ‘‘Mugwumps,” has been given to an 
anonymous novel, may pray to be saved from 
their friends. The Mugwump who writes ‘The 
Story of Rodman Heath’ has tried to spice a 
dish of political instruction with extravagant- 
ly romantic incident, and made a really dread- 
ful mess of it. ‘‘ Mugwumps,” says Mr. Har- 
ris’s Boss Gulmore, ‘*is them that thinks them- 
selves too hifalutin to work with either party, 
jest as if organization was no good, an’ a mob 
was as strong as an army.” Mugwumps, seems 
to say our anonymous author, are Democrats 
or Republicans long and unconsciously com- 
pelled to dwell in darkness by the depression 
of a minute portion of the skull, delivered and 
led into light by the surgeon’s trephine. Votes 
may be won in future not by coarsely tender- 
ing a five-dollar note, or by the slow process of 
rational argument, but by persuading a man 
that his skull should be lifted and hustling him 
off to a surgeon. If such a generalization 
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from the special case of Rodman Heath be 
practicable, surgeons at least will have no rea- 
son to complain of revolutionary tactics. The 
author has much to learn about vigorous ex- 
pression of honest political opinions, and every- 
thing about the construction of a readable 
story. 

The strength of Mrs. Foote’s arraignment 
of labor unions, in ‘Coeur d’Alene’ is marred 
by its bitterness. A few bad men may be re- 
sponsible for strikes that lead to riot and mur- 
der, but that is too small a nutshell to accom- 
modate the whole labor question. When pro- 
tective unions become offensive, the bold, bad 
spirits are supported by the timid and hopeless, 
and any presentation even of a single instance 
of union aggression that ignores the factor of 
carefully nourished discontent, appears to be 
partisan and unfair. The novelist who can 
not handle such a subject very candidly and 
broadly had perhaps better let it alone. Mrs. 
Foote has, however, given the under dog, the 
‘“ scab,” the full benefit of ardent sympathy 
with his wrongs and of dramatic features in 
outrages inflicted on him. The serious labor 
troubles at the Cceur d'Alene mines lose ac 
tual and literary value by subordination to a 
tiresome love story, and the horror of the 
Mission massacre of ‘‘scabs” is belittled by 
the intrusion of Miss Bingham’s fussing over 
her ubheroic lover. Mrs. Foote has generally 
a very pretty notion of a lover; but in this in- 
stance she appears to have forgotten that, 
while daring in love, Lochinvar must also be 
dauntiless in war. 

A few years ago every one who wrote at all 
had a go at psychic analysis. Whether the 
public declined to endure so much dulness, or 
whether authors found its perpetration too 
tedious, we know not; at all events, specimens 
now appear only at rare intervals. It is to 
be hoped that they may henceforth be restrict- 
ed to novelists whose ability for revealing the 
secrets of the soul is equal to that of Mrs. 
Marks. David Pannell, whose conscience she 
turns inside out, is a subtle and slippery person. 
To do him justice, showing tbe right kind and 
degree of mercy is an enterprise calling for 
very great confidence in the keenness and 
delicacy of one’s intuitions. The theft of the 
Giant's Robe is a favorite incident in fiction, 
and has been used with good effect, but always 
more coarsely than by Mrs. Marks. Every one 
interested, except the blunt Briton, George 
Travers, is horribly confused about whether 
Pannell really meant to take the credit of his 
dead friend’s work or not; and Pannell, having 
declined to accept all the profit to be derived 
from imputed genius, believes himself a per- 
fectly upright and much injured man. The 
judgment of the reader is, however, clear and 
prompt, and it is formed unconsciously under 
the guidance of the author's fine morality 
With an artistic avoidance of deliberate moral 
intention, she manages to make one ashamed 
to own that he could temporize with truth or 
hide dishonorable intention by accumulated 
evidence of actual honesty. Mrs. Marks di- 
gresses enough from the study of Pannell to 
give movement and diversity of character, yet 
properly concentrates interest on the elasti 
accommodating conscience. The action is 
rather awkwardly broken by the late in- 
troduction of Dorrington, an indispensable 
figure indeed, but dead before the story begins 
This slight defect in construction is the only 
noticeable fault in a very clever book, of which 
the style is as smooth and pleas 
thought is straight and comprehensive 

Before reading Mr. Doyle’s * Round the Red 
Lamp, the wonder is, ‘* Why so much ap 
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gy * and afterwards, * Why not more For 
the presence of several disgusting leaves fr 

a doctor's note books in a volume of tales no 
apology suffices. It appears from the prefa 
that some kindly friend had been trying to 
dissuade Mr. Doyle from publishing *‘stories 
which attempt to tréat some features of medi 
cal life witb a certain amountof realism,” at 
that Mr. Doyle yielded to his intercession so far 


as to reserve a ‘‘few stories in this littl 
lection” from serial publication. Having 





peased the friend, Mr. Doyle goes on gallant 
to throw responsibility for his bare, inartist 
statement of loathsome facts on the admit 
public that wishes to buy his latest book, say 
ing that the reader can see that the stories a 
medical and can skip them. Why the read 
should not be able to see that ina maga 

as well as in a book, he does not explain. The 
mind, conscious of wrong, sometimes betrays 
its possessor into folly Nothing could be 
more childish than Mr. Doyle's defence. ‘* It is 
the province of fiction,” he says pompously, 
‘**to treat painful things as well as cheerful 
ones.” Who ever suspected it wasn't’ W 
ever said that fiction should be consecrated { 
the clown and the merry jester 


* Twist ve, twine ve, even 
Mingle human joy and woe.’ 


Fiction, Mr. Doyle may be surprised to learn 
is almost as old as human life, which has ever 
been its model and source of inspiration. But 
fiction is an art, and it is the privilege of 


the artist’s public (if he be wanting in dis 
mination and taste) to limit his selection of 
material and to let him know when he has 
made a mistake. By substituting loaths 
for Mr. Doyle’s “ painful” (which seems 
give his remarks more Vigor), we specify ot 
of the things which it is the provinces 

either not to treat at all or to treat with s 
imaginative force that the only mental 
excited shall not be ghastly or the on! 

tion unmitigated repulsion. The greater 

ber of the ** facts and fancies of medica 





show so httle imagination that it is best 
think of all as facts and save Mr. Doyle's 
putation asa writer of fiction. Many 
facts are of a kind bitherto enshrined 

cal books and not easily accessible to t 

lic. Thousands of people have lived long 
ful, and happy lives in total ignorance of su 
facts, and the triumph of Mr. Doyle and 


minded writers will not be to ext 





length and the usefulness of thousands 
but very seriously to t hay ss 
The stories in the vol that ar ally 
stories are insignificant, excepting \ Stra 
gler of °15,° who is much to be condoled w 
for having straggled into such objectional 
company 

The Lilac Sunbonnet” is far too long. Jovs 


and aftHictions attending love’s voung dream 
pall with repetition that lacks variety. The 


t 
plot draws heavily on stock characters and 


cidents, including an aristocratic villain pur- 





ine. a wicked maid-servant in- 


triguing against her, along armed idiot prov 











dentis succoring her in distress, and one 
those curious complications involving one’s 
father and mother in obscurity, impenetral 
by the child, which appear to have an undyi 
| charm for novelists. Fragments of t! 
story are sweet and poetical, but the author is 
at his best only in the concluding chapters, whet 
Gilbert Peden and Allan Welshs nly depose 
| each other from the ministry, lepriving 
the Marrow kirk of its only surviving lead 
ers, and John Bairdieson runs out from the 
There's nae kirk o° God in pul 
mair '~ In this scene comedy 
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\ " at’ writer ie f the 
ates t seX in Spanish letters. Lest 
ss exag ited pra we sha en 
t t iW n nent n her and her 
w rt t Sor Juana passed her 
a st the splen rs f the vicerecal 
f Mex Of remarkable beauty and 
sreat charm, she was flattered, loved, and 
sought bv al But. vehement by nature and 
assionately eager t satisfy the Imperious 
Is of her iture, she was not content 
with the life of mere society, but, 10 spite of 
1anv obstacles, plunged into all the science 
and learning of her time Like certain Italian 
vomen of the Renaissance, Cassandra Fedele 
Vittoria ¢ mona. she liked best to consort 
with scholars: and already at the age wf 
enteen she bad undergone a public exami 
ation before forty professors of all the facul 
ties. filling them with amazement at her at 
tainments But she was not merely a stu 
nt, she was alo a woman—a woman 
however, with the independent and wilful 


we first find in the Renaissance. 





\s a woman she loved, and passionate 
ly but, as a perfected individuality, she 


lid not keep her love for him who should 





first seek her. She bestowed it where she 
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would, and, like many another of her type, 
on one who could give her no return. Hence 
trouble, despair, passionate regrets, and in 
the end retreat to the cloister. Sor Juana 
would not, simply because she suffered, stand 


apart froma large group of her sex; but she 
does stand apart, or at least among the few, 
in that she was able with power and truth and 
entire dignity to put this all down in her 
verse. Much that she wrote is disfigured by 
the tortured and emphatic mannerisms of her 
time; but much also conveys the emotions, the 
experiences, and the reflections of her over- 
full life with such directness and precision 
as it is not given many even of the excellent 
poets to attain. 

In spite of Sor Juana and a few other poets 
whose Castilian or Latin verse rises above me- 
diocrity, we are justified in passing over with 
little attention the literary history of Spanish 
America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It was atime when, as Sefior Me- 
néndez y Pelayo wittily remarks, everything 
was taught in the universities except good 
taste. Asthe eighteenth century advances, 
however, we begin to see there, just as in con- 
temporary Europe, the signs of a coming 
change. Numerous traces are to be found of 
an early influence on the one hand of the En- 
cyclopadists, and on the other of Rousseau. 
More important still was a remarkable revival 
of interest in the physical sciences. This shows 
itself particularly in Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Eeuador. The starting-point of this revival 
seems to have been the scientific expedition of 
José Celestino Mutis in 1/60—tbhat Gaditanian 
botanist whom Linnaeus called ‘nomen im- 
mortale quod nulla zetas unquam delebit.”” In 
1762 Mutis established a chair of mathematics 
and astronomy, as well as an observatory, in 
Bogota; and there be trained a whole genera- 
tion of men whose names are honorable in the 
history of science. Among these were Zea 
(later director of the Botanic Gardens of Ma- 
drid), Duquesne, Restrepo, Ulloa, and, most im- 
portant of all, Francisco José de Caldas, whose 
labors as botanist, geologist, physicist, and as- 
tronomer show real genius. The influence of 
this school was wide and very salutary; and the 
esteem in which it was held was much increased 
by a later event that profoundly affected the 
intellectual ideals of the Spanish Americans 
namely, the famous scientific expedition un- 
dertaken in 1799-1804 by Humboldt and Bon- 
pland. The world at large knows of this expe- 
dition chiefly through the stimulus to science 
given by the publication of the results of it; 
but the student of South American culture 
is even more impressed by the effect of asso- 
ciation with these men upon the noblest spirits 
of the southern half of the New World, 

The result of these tendencies was a grow- 
ing independence and maturity of intelligence 
among the Spanish Americans. This made 
them all the readier to feel the wave cf politi- 
cal agitation that swept over the civilized 
world as a result first of the American avd 
then of the French Revolution. It was no ac- 
cident that this agitation first led to action in 
the northwestern corner of South America, 
and that the greatest of all the leaders in the 
Spanish-American War of Independence, Si- 
mou Bolivar, «asa Venezuelan. On the same 
side aud at first from the same region were al- 
most all the new scientists, scholars, and poets. 
For real scholars and poets, besides scientists, 
there now began to be once more in Spanish 
America; nor, in spite of the wars, revolutions, 
and civil discords that too much disfigure the 
history of our century, bas the line of them 
been broken down to the present day, 
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rhe first group of these new writers, as was 
to be expected, gave expression to the revolu- 
tionary passion that preceded and led up to the 
independence of the Spanish-American States. 
To it belong several important names: but the 
greatest of all, and indeed one of the three or 
four greatest in South American letters, is 
that of the Ecuadorian Olmedo, to whom his 
compatriots have not hesitated to give the title 
of the ‘‘ American Pindar.” Here there is 
perhaps something of Temphase espagnole, as 
the French call it; yet it cannot be denied that 
in Olmedo’s famous ode to Bolivar (‘La Vie- 
toria de Junin”) there is a magnificence of 
rhetoric, idealizing and exalting a great na- 
tional event, such as only a small band of 
poets (and Pindar among them) have been able 
to command. Far inferior, however, are the 
too often truculent verses of another member 
of the group, the Colombian doctor José Fer- 
nandez Madrid. 

The early nineteenth century was for the 
Spanish Americans not only a time of political 
passion and effort, but also a period of renewed 
susceptibility to European thought and art. 
Accordingly we speedily find representatives 
of all the chief tendencies that appear in the 
poetry of the Old World. Romanticism in its 
various forms creeps in—now sceptical and By- 
ronic, now sentimental, pow religious. Of the 
first of these attitudes the best exponent is the 
Guatemalan José de Batres y Montifar—one 
of the most skilful masters in Castilian of that 
scornful style employed by Byron when, as 
Arnold said, he ** waged against the conserva 
tion of the old impossible world so fiery bat 
tle.” Only in Batres there is more of the deli- 
cate artist than of the passionate, suffering 
man. Melancholy sentiment, on the other hand, 
with some admixture of Byronic egotism, 
found utterance in the verse of the Cuban 
José Maria Heredia, a profounder poet, if 
less perfect workman, than his pamesake and 
kinsman, the recently elected French academi- 
cian. We might well be proud if we had in our 
own literature anything approaching Heredia’s 
‘Ode to Niagara,” a fruit of bis brief residence 
in the United States. Nor, speaking of him, 
can we pass in silence the name of another 
Cuban, this time a woman and Heredia’s friend 

Dota Gertrudis Gomez de Avelianeda.  Al- 
though the greater part of her productive life 
Was spent in Spain, Cuba bas still reason to be 
proud of being the home of a poetess whom 
D. Juan Valera has called the ‘chief of all the 
persons of her sex who have touched the Cas 
tilian lyre, whetber in this or in past centu 
ries.” 

Such are the chief representatives in Span- 
ish America of those tendencies we chiefly 
think of as Romantic. Of that other tendency, 
really just as Romantic, to renew and reaftirm 
religious faith--the tendeney which in Eu- 
rope gave rise Jater to Neo-Catholicism, su 
called—we tind also abundant expression in 
South American letters. Here, as we sbould 
expect, we find the influence of Chateaubriand 
and Lamartine to bave been great, though 
there is much also that is essentially Span- 
ish, and much that is peculiar to individual 
poets. Among these the foremost are the Mex- 
icans Pesado and Carpio, and the Colombians 
Kusebio Caro and Julio Arboleda. The two 
last, especially, patriots and soldiers as well as 
poets, show us reactionary Romanticism in ac- 
tion, ready to accept exile and even death, 

There remains one name still to mention, 
and that indubitably the greatest in the his- 
tory of Spanish-American literature, Andrés 
Bello. We bave'reserved it to the last, be- 
cause in him is to be seen the ripe fruit of all 








these influences and tendencies, besides much 
that is original and peculiar to himself. Born 
in 1781 at Cariicas, Bello studied in the univer- 
sity of his native city and then devoted him- 
self to teaching, having among his pupils Bo- 
livar. When Humboldt arrived in Venezuela, 
Bello was one of the first to become intimate 
with him, and accompanied him on several of 
his expeditions. A little latter we find him in 
governmental employment, but on the out- 
break of the War of Independence he ranged 
himself among the patriots, by the side of his 
own former pupil. Not long after, Bolivar in- 
trusted him with the delicate task of repre- 
senting the insurgents in England and of rais- 
ing money for them there. So began a long 
exile, extending from 1810 to 1829, during 
which he suffered many hardships, but also, on 
the other hand, came into intimate association 
with men like Lord Holland, James Mill, and 
Blanco White. In 1829 Chile offered him a 
post of influence, which he accepted; and the 
rest of his life is inseparably connected with 
that republic. He became for it what Villani 
says Brunetto Latini was for Florence, ‘ co- 
minciatore e maestro in digrossare i Fioren 
tini, e fargli scorti in bene parlare, e in sapere 
guidare e reggere la nostra republica secondo 
la politica.” His labors to this end are almost 
incredible for their variety and excellence. 
Every portion of the life of Chile felt bis in- 
spiring influence. It was he who founded the 
University of Santiago and was its first rector. 
It was he who prepared the draft of the great 
civil code, which was enacted into law in 1855. 
As a teacher, he worked for the intellectual 
and literary improvement of the country—pre- 
paring treatises on the grammar of Castilian 
(the best hitherto made), on rhetoric, on lite- 
rary bistory, on philology, ou philosophy. As 
a statesman, he endeavored to increase the 
knowledge and respect of the Chileans for law; 
and so deeply did he go into questions of inter- 
national law that he became an authority of 
world-wide repute. And yet, in spite of these 
enormous labors, he was also, perhaps mainly, 
a poet—recognized even by the critics of the 
Penivsula as one of the greatest modern mas- 
ters of Castilian and one of the most excellent 
poets in that tongue. Deeply versed in the 
classics, acquainted with every period of Spa- 
nish poetry, widely read in the literatures of all 
Kurope, a participator in the heroic struggle 
of bis native land, looking hopefully yet anx- 
iously forward to the future of that land, he 
united in his poetical work remarkable perfec- 
tion of style and form, great wisdom, and pro- 
found patriotic emotion. It is not te be wou- 
dered at that he should be looked up to with 
reverence by all Spanish America, that statues 
should be erected to him, that an extensive 
literature should have begun to form itself 
about bim. On the whole, it is safe to say that 
he is the greatest man of letters that has yet 
been born on American soil. 

We cannot discuss the literary movements 
or the names that have appeared in Spanish 
America since the great Romantic and revalu- 
tionary generation passed off the scene. There 
is much of great interest here, as the readers 
of Senor Menéndez y Pelayo’s pages will see. 
We can only hope that there will be many 
such readers in this country. Tue subject de- 
serves it, and the treatment is worthy of the 
subject. 


INDIAN PICTURE-WRITING., 
Picture-Writing of the American Indians. 
by Garrick Mallery. [Extract from the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
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Ethnology. ] pp. 822, with H plates, 
some of them in colors, and 1,290 illustra- 


SVO, 


tions in the text. Washington. 1S{. 

WHETHER we regard this volume as illustra- 
tive merely of a certain phase of artistic de 
velopment, or whether we look upon it as a 
record in pictographic language of ideas and 
Indian life, it will be found to be 
worthy of the place it holds among the publi 


scenes in 
cations of the Bureau of Ethnology; and this, 
we may remark in passing, is no small praise 
Roughly speaking, the volume may be divided 
into petroglyphs, or inscriptions carved or 
painted, or carved and painted, upon rocks 
that are either in place or are of such a size as 
to justify the inference that they are in the 
same position they were in when the pictures 
were made; and second, pictographs, or pic 
tures made upon the human body by tattoo 
ing, scarification, ete.; upon natural objects 
other than the human body, as, e. y., stone, 
etc., et 

and finally upon artificial objects like pottery, 


bone, wood, skins, shells, copper 
cloth, and other fictile and textile fabrics 

Of the first of these general divisions, o1 
carvings said that 
they are scattered throughout the length and 
the land, 
wherever there was a suitable outcrop of rock 


upon rocks, it may be 


breadth of and are to be found 
and the surroundings were such as to attract 
the They 


the product of an idle hour 


and delay Indian be mere 


graffiti 


may 
or they 


may refer to a myth or religious practice, or 
to some incident connected with the daily life 
of the author; and while they may and prob 
ably do show the stage of progress he had 
reached along this particular line, as they cer 
tainly do indicate the subject in which be was, 
74 
they have not been found to be possessed of 


for the time being, interested, vet (pp. 27, 


any great amount of historic value. Even 
whea intended to commemorate events, they 
usually refer to some insignificant affair, inte 
resting from a local or personal point of view, 
but of no use as history. The hope (pp. 35, 
772), once entertained, that they would tell us 
of extinct or emigrated peoples, and thus, per- 
haps, furnish a foundation forthe thecry about 
a ‘mythical tribe of mound-builders,” might 


as well be abandoned, for (p. 771) ‘‘ rock cha 
racters, studied independently, will not give 
much primary information about customs and 
concepts,” though they may and do * corrobo 
rate what has been obtained by other modes 
words, we 


of investigation.” In other 


know all about the people who made the petro- 


mnust 


glyphs in order to understand their work; and 
this can seldom be done. 


Not so, however, in regard to ordinary picto- 


graphs, or pictures made upon bark, skins, 


ete., ete., by our American Indians. — Like 
gesture-language. this method of recording 
facts and even (p. 5\4) abstract ideas is still in 


use, and instances are more or less common 
(p. 28) in which it has furnished ** information 
and verification as to points of tribal bistors 
religion, customs, and other ethnographic de 
the more r 


tails.” Unlike the rock carvings, 


eent among these records are said to be rela 
tively of easy interpretation, though there are 
and unfortunately 
when the 


occasions they are son 





what numerous picture is used as a 


symbol or reminder ind is, of 


p. 232, et 


course, unintelligible to any one not familiar 
with the story. The fact, too, that in limited 
areas (p. 772) ** diverse significance is attached 


figure, and differing figures are 
made to express the same ¢ 
to the diffi sulty of 


eases, it is the part of wisdom wot to trust t 


to the same 
cept,” may add 
In all such 


situation 


the 


’ 


much to our kuowledge of Indiat fe and 
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character, necessary as this is admitted (p. 771 
to be to an understanding of their drawings; 
neither should we put implicit faith in any 
theory of interpretation, but we ought to sum 
mon the adepts in this manner of writing from 
among the members of the tribe, and look to 
them for an explanation of the record 

Of the advantage, or rather of the necessity 
of this mode of procedure examples may be 
found (pp. 266, 287, 568, ete., ete 
the Dakotas; and aside from this 
circumstance we call attention to these par 


in the winter 
counts of 


ticular records not on aceosunt of the skill with 
which the figures are drawn, nor because of 
the value of the facts, but for the reason that, 
so far as we know, they are the first and (ex 
cept, perhaps, the Walam Olum of the Dela 
wares) the only attempt ever made by any of 
our 

table 


Iudians at formulating a ! 


chronologik 
Moreover, with due deference to ow 
author, there are grounds for believing that 
the idea upon which this calendar was based 
was borrowed from the whites. Bearing upon 
this point is the fact that, in characterizing the 
passing year by some event of local or tribal 
Importance 


as, for example, the year ‘ when 


many died of the smallpox,” or ‘when the 
and not by its date in the Christian 
the 
lowing the method that was in ust 


in “‘American ¢ 


stars fell” 
Dakotas were but fol 
Missouri 


seTles, ] 


or some other era, 


‘ommonwealths’ } 
D1, 55, 56) among the early French settlers of 
St. Louis Of 
nothing; but if we add that, so far from being 


common to our Indiavs 


tells us 


itself this coincidence 
a calendar construct 
ed in this fashion was peculiar (pp. 267, 268) to 
the Dakotas, and, furthermore, that it was not 
employed by them until towards the 
the last century 


lose of 
at or about the time that the 
traders from St. Louis began to 
tribe 


frequent the 
it will be seen that a plausible case can 
How 
ever, be this as it may, it is pot a point upon 
which we care to insist, for be ad 
mitted that the Indians borrowed the idea, it 
will 


be made out in favor of our contention 


even if it 
from the importance of the 


rec ords considered as art In either 


event, the choice of the method 


not detract 
wr bistorv, 
facts and 
recording them are unmistakably Indian 

In addition to the winter counts, of whict 
nine are known to be in there at 
hundreds 
bilities of 


eXistence, 
of other records in whi 
this 
means of intercommunication 
Without ste 
it may be said that in some one of ther 


a the > bs) 
manner of writing, used as a 
may be stucie 
to advantage. ping to parti 
larize, 
almost every thought and action common t 
the Indian is here represented. Religious ideas 
and practices, individual and tribal designa 
and customs, events, 
ete, are all portrayed with more or less apt 


ness and precision, 


tions, manners 


and in a wav that show- 


how near akin, in its results, this manner of 


Writing is to our own Of the immense labor 


expended in the preparation of this volume, of 


the value of the lected and their bear 


ing upon the problem of Indian civilization 


we have pot the space to speak. Suffice it t 


sav that among the whole “*) pages of the 


volume there are but few that are not replete 


with information and will not repay a careful 
study 

In this conne nit may not be out of place 
*, hic} 


express the regret which all ethnologists 


Colonel Mallery a 


is ta be 


must feel at the death of 


few weeks ago. It hoped that his 


mantie will fall upon a worthy disciple, and 
that the work which he left unfinished will tx 
taken up and carried toa successful conclu 
sion. Especially is this true of the pictograph- 
f the battle in 


i unt given by Hed Horse « 
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gu i The thre important event wit 
which this war with Great Britain terminated 
were Macdonough's victory on Lake Cham 
plain, the capture by Stewart, in the Consti 
fution, of the ¢ me andthe Levant, and the 
loss of the President while attempting to es 
ape through the British blockade off the port 


of New York 


reditable of 


By far the most important and 


these events was the victory on 





Lake Champlain off Plattsburg, partly by rea 
n of the brilliancy of the success of this 
hard-fought action and the great skill, cou 


rage, and endurance shown by 


Macdonongh 
the 
and partly for the re 


and his subordinates, to whom greatest 


praise should be given 
sults, which may be summed up as the aban 
donment of the projected invasion along the 
the almost 


line of uninterrupted waterway 


reaching from Montreal to New York city, the 
Lake ¢ ‘bh amp) ili 


loss of the command of an’ 
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the prevention of the isolation of the New 
England States from the rest of the Union. 

After the war with Great Britain was over, 
came the operations in the Mediterranean 
against Algiers, and in the West Indies for 
the suppression of piracy. Mr. Maclay has a 
chapter also upon the attack upon the Malay- 
sian town of Qualla Battoo, an almost forgot- 
ten episode in the history of our navy. The 
part taken by the navy in the conquest of 
California during the Mexican war is fully 
exhibited, as well as the less eventful and im- 
portant operations in the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the Pacific coast of Mexico. Following 
this comes a narrative of Perry’s expedition to 
Japan, and then we arrive at the outbreak of 
the civil war. 

The introductory chapter discusses the events 
immediately preceding and at the beginning of 
hostilities. Several errors are to be noted here 
in regard to the naval force: for instance, the 
wooden vessels known as the ‘‘ ninety-day gun- 
boats,” although carrying a heavy battery for 
their tonnage, were not iron-plated. Extrava- 
gant is the statement that at the close of the 
war the United States held the position of the 
most powerful maritime nation in the world. 
Although the navy was vastly increased in ves- 
sels and in personnel, many of the vessels were 
unfitted for deep-sea work and for contending 
with vessels of other navies. Neither the ton- 
nage of our mercantile marine, greatly reduced 
for want of adequate naval protection, nor the 
fighting strength of our navy, justifies the au- 
thor’s pretension. Fortunate it was for us that 
our long line of blockade was not subject to ex- 
ternal attack from any foreign navy or from 
any foreign-built armored vessels carrying the 
flag of the Confederates. 

The successful assaults upon the forts at Hat- 
teras Inlet and Port Royal, and the operations 
in Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, including 
the capture of Roanoke Island, are narrated 
in the succeeding chapters. Then follows a 
full and graphic account of the attack of the 
Merrimac on the anchored fleet in Hampton 
Roads and at Newport News, the destruction of 
the Cumberland and the Congress, and the 
subsequent action between the Merrimac and 
the newly arrived Monitor. So far asthe fight 
itself was concerned, this last may be called a 
drawn battle, but it was in moral effect a vic- 
tory for the Union navy, and a relief to the 
fleet in Northern ports and on the Southern 
blockade of a magnitude no longer realized. 
The necessity of providing for a Mississippi 
flowing ‘‘ unvexed to the sea” was early recog- 
nized by the national authorities and the lead- 
ers of both the army and the navy, and the 
operations of the navy under Foote and at a 
later date under Davis and Porter receive con- 
siderable, attention from our author, yet, so 
great was the need of condensation, less than 
the subject merits. Justice is done to the pas- 
sage of the forts below New Orleans by Farra- 
gut, and the naval hero of the war is presented 
te us in the unaffected strength of his charac- 
ter. Ample justice is done to the fight in Mo- 
bile Bay. Weespecially commend the descrip- 
tion of the stoppage of the Brooklyn and the 
column under the fire of the fort. In our 
opinion this is the best descriptive section of 
the book, and the most truthful account of a 
much-disputed phase of the passage of the Mo- 
bile forts. Here the author faces the subject 
properly, without gliding over it as he does 
over other controverted topics, such as the 
events that led to the overslaughing of Erben, 
the relief of Craven, the summary dismissal 
of Preble, the removal of Du Pont, the trial of 
Parker of the Onondaga, and the lifelong 





wrangle between Admiral Porter and Gen. 
Butler. Onthe whole, he leaves us unsatisfied, 
and, not forgetting the histories of Porter and 
Boynton, we feel that the history of the navy 
during the civil war has yet to be written. 

The last portion of Mr. Maclay’s present vol- 
ume deals with the navy of to-day, and gets at 
once chronologically out of joint by describing 
such incidents as the Koszta affair, the attack 
upon the Chinese forts in 1856, and the Formo- 
san and Corean expeditions. Even the mutiny 
of the Somers is referred to in this part of the 
volume with the mistaken statement that 
young Spencer was on board as an apprentice. 
Though most arctic expeditions are enu- 
merated, no mention is made of the Jeannette 
expedition and of the touching and heroic 
death of De Long; and no reference to the 
successful relief of Greely by the expedition 
under the command of Schley. 

It is not likely that another continuous his- 
tory of the navy will be written for very many 
years, if at all, and it is to be hoped that this 
History, which supplies, though imperfectly, a 
distinct want, will be subject in the near fu- 
ture to a thorough revision. We observe that 
even the descriptions of vessels just tried and 
not yet departed upon foreign cruises contain 
unpardonable errors. 





William Shakspere: A Study in Elizabethan 
Literature. By Barrett Wendell, Assistant 
Professor of English at Harvard College. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. Pp. 439. 

On the first glance at the cover of this book, 
one is struck by the audacity of the title. New 
books on Shakspere usually are either intro- 
duced apelogetically, or, what is worse, are 
thinly disguised by some euphuistic title that 
purposely fails to give a correct expression of 
the contents. Mr. Wendell, at any rate, is to 
be commended for both frankness and courage: 
he means to write about Shakspere, and there- 
fore he calls his book by its proper name. 

We may say at once that in the way of facts, 
dates, or additions to exact knowledge, there 
is here absolutely nothing that is new. Nor 
does the author make any such claim. In the 
first sentence he says: “The purpose of this 
study is to present a coherent view of the 
generally accepted facts concerning the life 
and the work of Shakspere.” Were this all, 
the book would certainly have no reason for 
existence. But in the second sentence we 
read: ‘‘ Its object, the common one of serious 
criticism, is so to increase our sympathetic 
knowledge of what we study that we may en- 
joy it with fresh intelligence and appreci- 
ation.” Manifestly, therefore, the sole value 
of the book depends not upon the author’s 
acquisitions as a scholar, but upon his penetra- 
tion as a critic. 

The method pursued is quite simple, and easy 
to follow—so clear and simple, in fact, that, in 
spite of the writer’s vivacity, one feels at times 
a certain monotony of treatment. First, the 
known facts of Shakspere’s life are given; then 
a very brief sketch of the Elizabethan drama 
up to 1587; the bulk of the work is taken up 
with literary criticism on each of Shakspere’s 
productions in the generally accepted chrono- 
logicalorder; an excellent summary concludes. 
To students of Shakspere there is much, even 
in the esthetic criticism, that is now quite fa- 
miliar; and yet the justification of the book 
appears not only in fresh and vivid restate- 
ments of well-known views, but in occasional 
entirely original discussions, with much fruit- 
ful suggestiveness concerning not only Shak- 
spere, but literature, art, and life. Even 





when one violently disagrees with the au- 
thor, one is almost sure to learn something; 
which is perhaps the highest tribute that can 
be paid to the professional teacher. Mr. Wen- 
dell’s decided preference for ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
as compared with ‘‘ As You Like It”; his be- 
lief that the Sonnets must have seemed to 
Shakspere ‘‘ more important and valuable than 
his plays” (p. 224), and that the underlying 
mood of Julius Cesar is ‘‘ unpassionately ironi- 
cal” (p. 243)—these and countless other state- 
ments will affect various readers in various 
ways. It is idle to defend or to combat such 
views. 

The book suffers a little from a trait notice- 
able in some other writings of this author—an 
irrepressible fondness for paradox. Perhaps 
it is necessary nowadays to talk about Shak- 
spere paradoxically, if one expects to receive 
any attention; but paradox too often passes 
for originality. For example, Mr. Wendell 
makes the point that on the Elizabethan stage 
madness was meant to be comic. as drunken- 
ness often isto day. No doubt this-was occa- 
sionally true; but how many readers will 
agree with this statement (p. 295)? ‘‘ Only when 
we understand that King Lear, for all his mar- 
vellous pathos, was meant, in scene after scene, 
to impress an audience as comic, can we begin 
to understand the theatrical intention of 
Shakspere’s tragedy.” How about Ophelia? 

A few of the most valuable points brought 
out in the book are the comparison of ‘* Venus 
and Adonis” with ‘‘Hero and Leander,” and 
the subsequent inference that to Shakspere 
more than to any other English writer ‘“‘ words 
and thoughts seemed naturally identical” 
(p. 65); the explanation of the popularity of 
puns, artificial phrases, and euphuism on the 
stage, which Mr. Wendell says appealed to the 
audience in the same manner that catchy tunes 
in comic operas affect people at present; the 
discussion of the preponderance of the intel- 
lectual over the emotional in ‘‘ Ceriolanus,” a 
play which ‘“‘is such work as an artist, with 
what seems perversity, is apt to deem his 
best ” (p. 342); and the constant insistence that 
Shakspere’s development was artistic rather 
than personal. 

Interesting as the book is even to special 
students, its chief value, we think, will appear 
if it is used as an introduction to the study of 
Shakspere. Weare pleased to find in it none 
of the absurdities of the ‘‘ inductive” school of 
criticism, which makes what should bea lite- 
rary work seem like a text-book on graphic 
algebra or spherical] geometry. The method 
here is absolutely sane and sound, the style is 
lucidity itself, fact is everywhere kept clear 
from inference, and there is no gush. There is 
not-a silly sentence in the book. What reader 
of Dowden or Fleay can say that? 





Apparitions and Thought-Transference: An 
Examination of the Evidence for Telepathy. 
By Frank Podmore, M.A. [Contemporary 
Science Series.] Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

TuHIs readable little volume is practically an 

abridgment of the work of that often named 

and oftener misunderstood body, the Society 
for Psychical Research, of which Mr. Podmore 
is one of the more active members. It gives in 
brief compass an account of the fruits (if fruits 
they be) of its industry; and one who wishes 
to know what ‘‘scientific occultism” is like 
can do no better than turn to its pages. The 
chapter-headings will give the best notion of 
what it contains. There isan introduction on 
methods and problems, and a finale on theories 
and conclusions; there are three chapters on 
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the experimental transference from one mind 
to another of simple ideas, sensations, motor 
impulses, etc.; six chapters on transference as 
it occurs not experimentally but, according to 
the theory the author believes in, spontaneous 
ly, as, for instance, in coincidental dreams, and 
in apparitions at the time of death; one on ex- 
perimentally induced apparitions at a distance; 
one on collective hallucinations; one on clair- 
voyance in trance or mediumship; and one on 
clairvoyance in the normal State, including 
crystal-vision. 

The first result of reading the book has been 
to make the present reviewer cease to wonder 
at the tenacity with which, in spite of the reso- 
lute opposition of orthodox science, beliefs of 
the semi-supernatural order retain their hold 
upon the mind. They are nourished by the 
constant recurrence of experiences of the sort 
here retailed, of which probably in all ages of 
history it would have been possible, with no 
extraordinary diligence, to compile a contem 
poraneous collection similar to those of which 
Mr. Podmore tells. And the second effect on 
the reviewer's mind is the sense the book gives 
him of the phenomena having, as it were, an 
essentially baffling nature. They are abun- 
dant; but in nearly every instance the proofs, 
however good up toa certain point, fall short 
of being quite coercive. 
nomena are all so fragmentary, sporadic, and 
contextless that they weave themselves into 
no system. It almost seems as if it were in- 
tended in the nature of things that these 
events should be always present in sufficient 
measure to tempt belief, but always in insuffi- 
cient measure to justify it. Itis evident that 
what is needed to make the mind close upon 
telepathy, veridical apparitions, and ghosts, 
and embrace them, is a philosophical theory of 
some kind which has a use for such facts. But 
our philosophies and sciences have absolutely 
no place for them and no context to supply 
them with. It is probable, therefore, that Mr. 
Podmore’s book will leave most readers in the 
baffled condition which Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
recent book, ‘Cock Lane and Common Sense,’ 
expresses so well—-a condition of being unable 
to drop the subject, but quite as unable to be 
sure that there is anything firm in it to hold 
on to, 

One of the oddest chapters in the beok is 
that on ‘‘experimentally induced apparitions.” 
Since 1886 there have come to Mr. Podmore’s 
knowledge no less than seven cases in which 
one person by strong concentration of will 
has made his phantasm appear to a friend 
situated at a distance. There is another case 
dating from 1822, and another one in which 
the nature of the effect is less clear. The evi- 
dence in most of these cases is complete, and 
would be *‘ good enough to hang a man”™ for 
any other sort of crime than so appearing, so 
that the doubting reader’s only resource is to 
suppose accidental coincidence or conspiracy to 
deceive Mr. Podmore and his colleagues. The 
theosophists would probably call it a case of 
projection of the astral body. Meanwhile lov 
ers all over the world are more or less uncon 
sciously pressing in the direction of this expe- 
riment, yet we get no reports from them of its 
Perhaps they don't do it with suffi 
cient malice prepense, from not yet being ac 
quainted with its feasibility. The present critic 
knows of one case, not in Mr. Podmore’s book, 
in which it would appear tq have succeeded 
Repetitions of such a result, if they could be 
recorded with more frequency, would perhaps 


Moreover, the phe- 


success. 


do as much as anything purely empirical could 
do to gain credence for the philosophy which 
rdial- 


Mr. Podmore professes. We therefore 
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ly recommend the attempt to ail who havea 
stomach for psychical research and a good 
‘** power of concentration.” 


The Woman's Book; dealing practically with 
the modern conditions of home life, self-sup 
port, education, opportunities, and every 
day problems. 2 vols. Charles Scribner's 
Sons.  1St4. 


THE observer of the constantly changing con 
ditions of human life will take up these two 
volumes with a good deal of interest. They 
are admirable specimens of book making, and 
the illustrations in particular are very beauti 
ful. What picture do they give of the needs 
and difficulties of the woman of the present 
day, and are the means they offer for the solu 
tion of her doubts such as will really conduce 
to higher and finer standards of living ° 

The numerous subjects here discussed fall 
roughly under three heads: one may be summed 
up as the spending of the family income and 
the conduct of the family life in a way con 
sistent with the demands of civilized and artis 
tic modes of living; one deals with the more 
serious aspects of life—the choice of an educa 
tion, and of a possible or an actual means of 
support; and one with the practical details of 
keeping the house, of dressing, of managing 
business affairs, of taking care of the children, 
and of the problems of domestic sanitation 
and hygiene. The last of these three parts is 
thoroughly well done, but the subjects bandled 
are rather less exhaustively treated than in 
‘Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopadia *; and that 
will continue to be an indispensable book in 
every well-regulated family. The advice and 
instruction given regarding occupations for 
women is also excellent, and quite equal to 
what one may demand of a printed guide: and 
the opinions laid down by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
in regard to the education and the appropriate 
range of activity of women may be taken as 
a fair representation of average cultivated 
opinion in these days upon questions which 


were not long since hotly debated. He says 


‘First, woman is entitled, in ber own right, 
to the higbest and best education which can be 
given her—education not shaped to fit her to be 
a conventional type of wife and mother deter- 
mined beforehand for ber by man, but shaped 
to make her the noblest and truest woman 
The best way to make a true wife and mother 
is to make a true woman. And. second, the 
formal and conventional restrictions on wo- 
manly liberty are to be removed—as to a large 
extent they have been—and she is to be free to 
find for herself her sphere, and to determine 
by her own unhindered and even aided experi 
ments what she needs for the perfect develop 
ment of her own nature. The law of liberty 
is Woman's best safeguard.” 


This is reasonable language: but as regards 
one point in the education of the girl Dr. Ab- 
bott is certainly in error. 
education should be generally adopted which 
would have a tendency to unfit her for he 
probable future as wife and mother, and while 
this probable destiny may well be ‘‘kept in 
mind by parent and instructor, exactly as in 


While no course of 


the education of the voung man it is to be kept 
in mind that he will naturally become a bus 
band and a father,” it is certainly not desir- 
able that *‘the girl should be taught to look 
forward to marriage as her natural and prob 
able destiny.” The plain fact that the great 
majority of women marry she may be trusted 


to gather from her own powers of observa 
tion, and the extreme probability that she will 
herself, if she so chooses, fall under the com- 
mon rule, will be quite certain to occur to her. 
But to teach her 


‘onsciously to look forward 











to this end and to make preparation for it a 
distinct object in life, is neither necessary por 
commendable, It is not necessary, because 
she can readily and naturalliv be taught t 
lieve her mother of household cares without 
ulterior aim; and a course of training in scien 
tific housekeeping can now, in most parts 
the country, be added to the scientific equiy 
ment which the model girl will bave already 


had, in the course of a few months, when 


casion has arisen for it It is net commends 
ble, for verv obvious reasons: we bave pA Ssen 
bevond the time when Dr. Johnson thought 
portrait- painting an impossible upation f 
women, because it would tx hightw tick 
cate in a female” to gare upon the face of a 
possible masculine sitter; but uf the 1 fulun 
had swung too far in the direction of d wey 
in those days, itis still not desirable that ¢ 


voung girl should tak 4 too practical and 
businesslike view of the possible fate that 
awaits her. Dr. Abbott himself points 
inherent vulgarity, which usta Thay 
able one to overlook, tn the practice of 

ing out” a girlasasign that she ts ready 


the matrimonial market 


The remaining subject of the book the a: 
tistic side of living s discussed by Mrs. } 
ton Harrison, Eva W er MeGlasson, ar 


Mary Gay Humphreys in articles wi 


stvle, in method, and in the reserve whiecl 
true good taste imculeates fall far below the 
rest of the volume, and are in po way deserv 

ing of more permanent f than the dread 
ful Woman's Page, s ’ i, of the Sunday 
newspaper. We hear of the subtle mys 
ticism which gl sand shines upon the pages 
of Rossetti we are told that it would be 


foolish, in our generation, to sav we do not re 
member the houses where such artless forms 


fas being asked bv the host whether one pre 
} 


fers white meat or dark] prevailed” ; we are 
advised to prefer ‘‘one priceless clasp of 
plainly set jewels ” t a predominating glit 
ter of wealth.” Tl audience which it is 
sought to interest w i seem to consist for 
the most part of the vulgarly rich, but occa 
sionally there is a word of recognition for the 


‘woman in those pumerous walks of life 
which do not lead with pleasing annual same- 


. 


ness to the doors 


of the great ones who sit 
All this is set 
forth with a lavish profusion of exclamation 
A trifle to be considered—the e 


centricity of wearing lace veils over the face 


sublime above the fashions.” 
points, as 


at the play 
It is customary for the reviewer to assume 
that books on the forms of s 


be written otherwise than with vulgarity, and 


ial usage cannot 
that there is no useful purpose which they can 
serve; but this is not exactly the case. It is 
true that by far the pleasantest and most 
effective way of knowing what to do on all 
occasions is by means of an unconscious imita 
tion of what is done by the most admirable of 
one’s friends, and it is also true that the natu 
ral boor cannot be made into a gentleman by 
rules. But between the natural boor and the 
happy possessor of admirable friends there is 
a medium range of individuals whose ways of 
living can be made more pleasing by instruc 
tion. That instruction of this kind is hardly 
ever to be found which is free from the taint 
of vulgarity, and which is not therefore wholly 
injurious instead of beneficial, is perhaps sus- 
ceptible of explanation. Those who really 
know have their knowledge largely in the tips 
of their fingers—it belongs, that is to say, to the 
unconscious part of their mental furnishing; 
it is (to compare great things with smal!) like 











the power to do of the artist which cannot be 
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put into words, nor even wena within the 
conscious field of reflection, so far as that can 
be done at all, without losing the delicate quali- 
ty which is the secret of its charm. The ‘‘real 
thing” is incommunicable, and to attempt to 
reduce it to speech is too often to destroy it. It 
is needless to remark, therefore, that anything 
which can be properly done in this way must 
be of a very plain and simple kind, and above 
all that it must be expressed in plain and 
simple language, wholly without rhetoric, good 
or bad. To treat such matters in a lively and 
playful style, even if it were a good style, is to 
show a quite hopeless lack of the finer feeling 
which must pervade instruction in the arts of 
living if it is not to do more to corrupt than to 
refine. 





Three Periods of English Architecture. By 
Thomas Harris, F.R.I., B.A., ete. London: 
B. T. Batsford; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1894. 


It would not be surprising to find an English 
architect of to-day arguing for a return to the 
Elizabethan manner, if it were for a permanent 
model, because the English have been for two 
or three generations searching their own his- 
tory and other people’s, in a very catholic 
spirit, for an architecture which they could 
adopt and stick to. But Mr. Harris, in ‘Three 
Periods of English Architecture,’ proposes 
Elizabethan only as a stepping stone to the de- 
velopment of a coming architecture out of 
English Gothic by infusion of classic elements; 
and this surprises us. We have believed that 
the world was right in agreeing that English 
Gothic at the period of the Tudors was senile 
and worn out. Mr. Harris thinks that it was 
still virile, and that the Victorian architects, 
instead of ‘‘harking: back” to the thirteenth 
century, should have followed Pugin in begin- 
ning at the fifteenth, but should have gone on 
from there in the line which was indicated by 
the buildings of Elizabeth’s reign. He would 
have them now hark back to that reign, and, 
shunning the ways of Inigo Jones and his fol- 
lowers, develop the style of the future, with the 
help of modern materials and the guidance of 
modern requirements, into a harmonious fusion 
of Gothic and Classic, prefigured by Eliza- 
bethan design, in which Gothic influence should 
be predominant. His Three Periods are the 
past (the Tudor past), the present, and the fu- 
ture, characterized as At work, Asleep, and 
Awaking: the first set forth ia a slight histori- 
cal sketch, the second and third in a conglo- 
merate of citations imbedded in a thin matrix 
of his own thought. 

Mr. Harris’s conclusion is that a new archi- 
tecture is to be hoped for; that it must be 
founded on the last phase of Gothic; that ex- 
ternal polychromy will be one of its chief cha- 
racteristics; and that it is by use of essentially 
modern materials that the path will be opened 
for it. If it is safe to prophesy at all, these 
forecasts are probably as safe as any, and there 
is much to encourage them. The danger is in 
prescribing the Gothic starting-point, and in 
the somewhat inconsistent doctrine—which we 
had hoped was on its last legs, but of which 
Mr. Harris makes much—that style need not 
be cared for in the new development, but may 
be left to evolve itself out of constructive exi- 
gency, and will result, as is here quoted from 
Mr. Eidlitz, ‘‘in a species of art form which 
speaks forcibly of mechanical work done, and 
is hence possessed of beauty.” Of this last 
dogma, which is pure assertion, quite unsup- 
ported by evidence or argument, but has taken 
a singular hold on the common mind by mere 





virtue of the iteration of a number of clever 
writers, we may say in simple illustration that 
the perforation of an armored ship speaks very 
forcibly of mechanical work done, but few are 
found who think it possessed of beauty. 

That metal architecture, in which Mr. Harris 
puts his trust, has a future before it is proba- 
ble—it may even be a determining factor of 
the coming style; but we may remember that 
it has already in a generation made two false 
starts—one in the hands of architects as a hol- 
low imitation of stone in cast iron, the other 
in the hands of mechanics as sheet metal simu- 
lating anything butitself. Perhaps a third ef- 
fort may be more successful if the new mate- 
rial contents itself with the simpler function 
of furnishing the skeleton, to be clothed with 
other material. That is the direction in which 
Mr. Harris looks, and the direction in which, 
with the help of engineers, iron architecture 
is developing, especially in the United States; 
but under this limitation the metal is much 
handicapped in its influence on outward form 
and style. It is among the possibilities that 
it is now the destiny of architecture to be re- 
generated by engineers and builders—a destiny 
that has been predicted for it more than once; 
if so, we will venture the single prophecy that 
the path of its regeneration will be long and 
rough and painful. 

Lest we give a wrong impression of Mr. 
Harris’s book, let us make haste to say that he 
writes with knowledge, temperance, and sense, 
and that he has made an interesting anthology 
of other writers’ utterauces. The exception we 
take is to his point of view, and chiefly in the 
two things we have noted—the proposition to 
make a fresh start from decadent Gothic, 
which we suspect no one will heed, and the 
idea that beauty of design will come unde- 
signed, as a by-product of constructive manu- 
facture. 





Memorials of Old Whitby; or, Historical 
Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Records. 
By Rev. J.C. Atkinson. Macmillan. 1894. 


Dr. ATKINSON’S book is the antipodes of the 
average history of an English town. He does 
not waste his energy in entertaining gossip 
concerning local celebrities, in verbose excur- 
sions concerning the antiquity of the town, or 
in the minute examination of sepulchral in- 
scriptions; he does not pander to the taste of 
those who love the fabulous and the non his- 
toric, especially if the story is told as they 
have been accustomed to hear it; he does not, 
like so many of his predecessors, take his his- 
tory ready-made and without reference to the 
sources; nor does he ignore the more impor- 
tant phases of municipal development. In 
short, he displays the historical training and 
broad scholarship which are lacking in most 
town histories of England. Hence it is quite 
natural that Charlton and Young, the older 
writers on Whitby, receive some hard raps 
from Dr. Atkinson. 

Most local historians of England dispose of 
the period before the Norman Conquest in a 
few pages filled with vague surmises and old 
legends regarding Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
times. Dr. Atkinson devotes about one-third of 
his book to the Anglo-Saxon period, following 
the fortunes of Whitby in the light afforded by 
the chroniclers, by later survivals, and by the 
study of philology. The chapters on the story 
of Cedmon and the influence of the Danish 
element in the district around Whitby are par- 
ticularly interesting. Our author believes 


that in the original settlement of that part of 
Yorkshire the infusion ‘‘ was rather of English 





blood and English idiom among the Danes, 
than of Danish among English.” He seems to 
go too far when he asserts, on page 51, that all 
the services and exactions due to the Abbot of 
Whitby from his tenants in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries had existed before the 
Norman Conquest. 

Of the later chapters two of the most in- 
structive deal with the conditions under which 
the abbey tenants held their lands in the out- 
townships, and with the meaning of burgage 
tenure. We doubt the validity of the state- 
ment on page 288 that the word ‘‘ beverage” 
(which is used in an ancient charter of the 
town) by itself alone ‘almost furnishes an 
irresistible inference as to the preéxistence of 
at least a quasi-gild, a fraternity, a society of 
some sort.’ The requirement that the buyer 
of land should give one penny to the burgesses 
“for beverage,” may imply some sort of 
municipal organization among the townsmen, 
but it does not necessarily imply that they 
were organized into a gild. In the same chap- 
ter the author contends that, as early as the 
twelfth century, there was in Whitby a cor- 
porate governing body with a certain measure 
of autonomy ; but the authority of that body 
must have been quite limited in view of the 
fact, admitted by the author (p. 298), that the 
Abbot retained the jurisdiction, the nomina- 
tion of town officers, and certain rights over 
the burgage tenements. This would leave little 
room for municipal autonomy. 

The book is not a systematic history of 
Whitby, but rather a series of essays on the 
most important phases of its medizval de- 
velopment. The arrangement of the matter 
would perhaps have been improved if kindred 
topics had been treated together or consecu- 
tively; as it is, the ecclesiastical and strictly 
municipal parts of the story are intermingled 
somewhat promiscuously. The work as a 
whole, including its numerous illustrations, 
deserves praise, not censure; if every English 
town had such an historian, we should soon be 
able to make satisfactory generalizations re- 
garding the municipal development “ mediz- 
val England. 
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on cards a specialty. Albums supplied 


Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'n St., Boston 

Princtpal Agencies: New York, FE. P. Putton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St ; Chicago, M. O'Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave-.; 
Philadelphia, J. FE. McClees & Co 


KNAB 


PIANOS 


orld’s 
at the 





. 1417 Chestnut St. 


= 





UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSI///1P, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Raltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 517 Market Spac €. 
4 ft. desk $16 
4% “ 18 
5 = 20 
Send for 
Catawgue. 
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A Lime Hier Pace, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —«a#! 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 





A FRENCH ‘‘CENTURY MAGAZINE.,”’ 


LE MONDE MODERNE 


Revue mensuelle illustré, 


The first apparently s“ccessful attempt to start an 
illustrated monthly in France _ It cannot fail to be 
well received here, as such a magazine has indeed 
been a “ long-felt want ° 

Yearly subscription $4.50; each number 50 cents. 

The contents are varied and ae 

Subscriptions taken for all Foreign and American 
Pertodicals. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK. 
FRENCH aco’, FRENCH CALENDARS, AND 
HRISTIAS CARDS. 
Send for our new Catalogue of FINE BOOKS, Bind- 
ings, Original Drawings, Autographs. 
13 West 24th St. (Madison Square). 


American Magazines. Newspapers, and Journals. 

The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visttor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe- 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Men.ion 
Nation, 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COTPIPANY, 
114 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
R RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
For Ext trating. 

BOO kK S e Catahaaan vend pire Al 

E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art Rooms, 

45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 

FOR SALE. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Ma; azine, Vols. 1-34, sheep. .$17 00 

















lliustrated American, Nos. 1-22, withouc plates. 5 00 

Life of Wedgwood, Meteyard, i, Jarre 7 50 

Am. Journal of Science, $d Series, Vols. 1-20 .... 25 00 
H. WILLIAMS, 195 Weat 10th St. 'N Y. 





RARE 
BOOKS. 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater 

tity, lower price than by quire. Seppien, @ all Y sndes, 

prices marked, on receipt of 10c JENKINS, 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


BACK 


PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
W.F. BENJAMIN, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 








numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
se state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 


Schoharie, N. 





" |BANGS& CO. 


739 and 741 Broadway, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
JANUARY 2Ist AND 22d, 
THE LIBRARY OF 
HENRY B. HAMMOND, ESQ. 


An exceedingly valuable collection of Stan- 
dard Englisb Literature, Fine Illustrated 
Works. Books of Reference, in perfect condi- 
tion and in handsome and substantial bindings. 





JANUARY 30th AND 3lst. 
THE SUPERB COLLECTION MADE BY 
CHAS. B. FOOTE, ESQ., 


Of English Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
including works by Braithwaite, Butler, Brown- 
ing. Chapman, Cowper, Dryden, DeFoe, Gold- 
smith. Gray, Herbert, Herrick, Keats, Lamb, 
Milton, Swift, Suckling, Tennyson, and Wal- 
ler. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, poat- 
paid, upon request. 
{2 Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
RENTANO’s, 
31 Union ‘Square, New York. 


Old and Rare Books. 


A new Catalogue will be mailed to any address 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange St., . . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING-ROOM), 
Fifth Ave and 70th St, is open every week-day from 
10 a4.M.to4 P.M 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 

Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learocing and Literature. 

Cheapest and most inexpensive opporvunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students Best references. 


7@ Wemake a specialty of hunting 
0 LD BOOKS up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want 
anything in the book line write tous. Monthly list of 
old, rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING- HOUSE, 
144N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. iere'ana'tmport 


ers, (49A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscrip.iions 
to Periooicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors etc. 


}N-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION.— 

/ The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 

Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., Chi- 
cago 























ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 


of the Nation, as also of all periodicals, bought, 
sold, and exc hanged by A S.CLaRK, 34 Park Row, New 
3 ‘ork (up stairs). 


50. —Renan’s ‘Life of Fesus,’ ‘The Apos- 
tles ’ ‘Saint Paul,’ ‘The Gosnels,’ ‘Christian 
‘Marcus Aurelius,’ ‘The Anti-Christ.’ 
PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St . MN. Y¥. 








Church,’ 

HT WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
« N.V , dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals. 

Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


Gs 








JEN SCEPTR 


Noenol 
Constable KoCo. 


Ladies and id Children S 


Furnishing Department 


French and Domestic Lingerie, 
Silk Skirts, Silk Waists, 
Lace and Embroidered Trousseaux. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Parame Corset. 


CHILDREN’S COATS, ULSTERS, 
MUFFS AND FURS. 


Sroadovay 


NEW YORK. 


19th ot. 


| | 
1 


Languages Spoken | 
‘Spauish'spoxen oy I Ten Weeks. 


| ten weeks’ 
| study of * nosouunan 8 Practical Lingufstry,” late st | 

| and best work of Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, author of the | 

| ‘ Meisterschaft System.” “The most practical me- | 
| thod in existence.”"—The Nation. Part 1.,50c. Com | 
| plete books (either language) and membership in } 
our correspondence school (tncluding correction of | 
| all exercises, free), $5.00. Explanatory booklet free | 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 





BRYN TIAWR COLLEGE 
FOR WOTCIEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two E maneas Fellowships (value $500), tive Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Lativ, English, Teu- 
tonics, Komance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these ¢ epartments and in Phi- 
losopnhy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or 400k 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, étc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 


Importations promptly made. 
~ ~ =P DN 
F W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Taucbnitz’s british Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Cataloeues of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 














PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 











